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The ALTMAN DINNER JACKET 


rrr all silk lined— 








$50— 
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Coachwork ), 


OF DISTINGUISHED DESIGNERS 
ON THE 


Studebaker (Chassis 


AT THE PERMANENT STUDEBAKER SALON ’ 
y ROSE ROOM:HOTEL PLAZA* NEW YORK s 


ee XS? ROXIO 








|B rss the Studebaker chassis for the purpose of add- 
ing one masterpiece to another, Dietrich, Le Baron, ° is 
Holbrook, Fleetwood, Phillips and other famous designers 
have created some of the most beautiful examples of 
custom coachwork ever identified with private trans- 
portation—each design an original as becomes a motor 
car that is unsurpassed for longevity and power! 








Visitors to the New York Custom Salon at the 
Commodore Hotel, November 27th to Decem- 
4 ber 4th inclusive, are cordially invited to attend a N 
special showing of Studebaker Custom Models 
in the Rose Room of the Hotel Plaza. 
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INDLING MORE THAN A SPARK 
=. of admiration is her new 
lighter — a dainty, feminine 
thing of gleaming silver, striped with 
glowing red and yellow gold. 50.00. 
Her cigarette holder of clear and 
black amber,charmingly allied. 25.00. 
Lighters of cloisonne to match one’s gown. 
50.00. Of reptilian leathers, to match one’s 


purse. 15.00. Of monogrammed silver. 
25.00. Amber holders. 15.00 to 25.00. 


L. BAMBERGER & CO. 


“One of America’s Great Stores’”’ Newark, N. J. 
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To be correctly gowned to 
your finger tips is to wear 
gloves. Not just gloves— 
but the right gloyes ... 
right in color, cut and cuffs. 
Kayser Chamoisettes* are 
always correct and you can 
afford several pairs. They 
are the gloves that look, 
feel, fit like suede—yet cost 
less than half. 


THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE IN SMART ACCESSORIES 





Smart . . . every inch— 
that’s an ideal worth achiev- 
ing. And today hosiery as- 
sumes a new importance. 
Are your hose correct in 
color? Texture? Does your 
ankle look slender? Yes— 
if you wear Kayser. The 
Kayser Slipper-Heel* brings 
out the slim, graceful line of 
the ankle. And Kayser hose 
are made of pure dyed pure 
silk—protected from garter 
runs by the Marvel-Stripe.* 


You may purchase the items de- 
scribed on this page at all the 
better shops or at the Kayser 
store, Fifth Avenue and 4lIst 
Street, opposite the Library, 
where there is a permanent dis- 
play of the latest Paris styles in 
hosiery, underwear and gloves, 


Galins Kayser ACen 


*Trade Marks Reg. 


Once underthings were 
merely underthings. But, 
now they are more. They 
are accessories. By your 
frock you shall choose them. 
Kayser underthings are true 
accessories in  spirit—and 
yet they have a personality 
of their own as well. This 
personality—achieved with 
Italian* silk as its founda- 
tion—lives long. Tub it and 
tub it—it never gets that 
washed-out look. 
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Rates $12 to $22 a week 
—Transient Rates: 
$2.50,$3.00, $3.50. No 
initiation fees. “No dues. 





Junior executives and college men 
recently graduated will find it possi- 
ble to make special arrangements for 
double rooms whereby costs may be 


reduced to as low as $7. 








| IGNIFIED CLUB LIFE 


at moderate cost 


EN who have always been accustomed to the 

finest in living —maintain their high standard 
and yet live within their budget at the Allerton 
Club Residences. 

Here are business and professional men (mostly 
from college) who want an atmosphere of quiet and 
refinement together with prices that fit their present 
income. 

Acarefullyselected personnel. Real rest rooms, read- 
ing rooms, completely equipped exercise rooms. All 
the advantages club life affords—at a price that makes 
it convenient for the man on his way to the top. 


ALLERTON CLUB RESIDENCES 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
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FAIR EXCHANGE, THEY JAY, IS NO ROBBERY BUT 
BY THE TIME YOUVE EXPLAINED WHAT DAY THE CHILDS 
UNDERWAIST WAS BOUGHT, AND WHY YOUR WIFE WANTS 


ONE WITH BUTTONS DOWN THE BACK INSTEAD, AND 
THAT YOURE SURE THE SALES-SLIP WASN'T IN THE 
BUNDLE, YOU CAN BE MADE TO FEEL THAT ROBBERY 
ISA PETTY OFFENSE COMPARED TO BRINGING 
BACK SOMETHING FOR EXCHANGE. 
McCREERYS SERVICE TO CUSTOMERS DOES 
NOT END WITH THE PURCHASE, IT EXTENDS 
UNTIL THEY ARE COMPLETELY SATISFIED. 


JAMES McCREERY &CO. FIFTH AVENUE 
AND 34th STREET NEW YORK 
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CENTRE 


OF 


PARLK AVE 


“‘Around an Acre of Garden"’ 


-STONE’S throw from Grand 

Central, a step from the 

shops, uptown business sec- 
hotels, 


tion, clubs and 
theatres. 

Restaurant Crillon, located in the 
building, serves to apartments 
when desired; maids and valets 
are available by the hour; there is 
a private laundry in the building, 
etc. 

2 to 7 rooms, from $2,450 


Agent on Premises 


Douglas] Elliman & [o..Inc. 


Managing Agent 
15 East 4gth Street Plaza 9200 
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THIRTEENTH 
: EDITION 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


In the Popular NEW FORM ata 
Saving of 40% 


NOW EVERYONE can easily afford to own the new 
Britannica. For the new Thirteenth Edition— 
complete up to this very hour—has now been issued in the 
NEW FORM (32 volumes bound as 16) at a saving of 40%. 

Here, in convenient and economical form, 
is the full record of man’s achievement. Here 
are new facts, not hitherto published or even 
revealed. 


A Master Stroke of Genius 
When this New Form method of binding was 
first introduced, in 1924, it was acclaimed 
throughout the world as a master stroke of 
genius. More than 60,000 sets of the Bri- 
tannica were sold in this popular form. 


A Real Opportunity 

Now, when this same opportunity is offered 
to subscribers to the new Thirteenth Edition, 
the demand is bound to surpass all previous 
records. The 16 double volumes are printed 
from the same large type plates used in 
printing the more expensive Cambridge 
Issue. In this way thousands of dollars are 
saved, because we do not have to reset 
33,000 pages of type. 

They are printed on the famous Britan- 
nica Opacity paper—a very thin, high-grade, 
opaque paper of beautiful whiteness and great toughness and 
durability. This paper is made 
to order in immense quan- 
tities, which, together with 
the great economy effected in 
binding, results in further 
substantial savings for you. 

Thethicknessof each double 
volume is only about 21% 
inches; the page size, 83; x 
10% inches. 


Nothing Omitted 


This is NOT an abridged 
edition. Nothing has been 
omitted — nothing altered. 
Line for line, word for word, 
illustration for illustration, 
the contents of this New 
Form Britannica are iden- 
tical with the contents of the 
higher priced Cambridge Is- 
sue, yet it costs YOU but a 





A Few of 
the Contributors 


ALBERT EINSTEIN 
HENRY FORD 
GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
RAMSAY MACDONALD 
MARSHAL FOCH 
SIGMUND FREUD 
ANDREW W. MELLON 
L. TROTSKY 
Dr. S. McC. LINDSAY 
Gen. L. C. ANDREWS 
JOSEPH CAILLAUX 
GEORGE EASTMAN 
Dr. ADOLF LORENZ 
SIR JOSIAH STAMP 
SENATOR MARCONI 
H. L. MENCKEN 

vy thing possible out of life in this marvelous 
The above is but a rtial 
list of the 2500 contributors 


who have made this 
great work possible, 


trifle more than HALF THE PRICE. Its practical value to 
you cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 


What the New Form Thirteenth Edition Is 


You get the same 45,000 separate articles, by 
more than 2,500 world-famous authorities 
covering every branch and every avenue of 
human activity, from the beginning of the 
world, right down to this very hour. 

You get the full record of man’s achieve- 
ment during the “short but tremendous 
epoch” from 1910 to 1926—those transform- 
ing years in which the world has gained a 
century. 

You get timely, practical information con- 
cerning all the new developments—actual 
figures and specifications for your immediate 


use. 
A Vital Necessity 

You can’t afford to be without this new 

Britannica. It is a vital necessity to every 

man or woman intent upon getting every- 


age of opportunity. 
Prove It To Yourself 


Before you risk a dollar, you can prove to 
yourself that this great work is indispensable to your individual 
advancement. We have prepared a fascinating 80-page Booklet 
which we’ll gladly send you FREE. : 
Your Copy FREE 80-Page 
of This Booklet 

will be sent you gladly on request. Please fillin and mail 
coupon below. is booklet contains several specimen 
a from the new Britannica; describes the New 

orm (16 double vols.) alsothe Cambridge Issue (32 
vols.); and explains our Easy Payment Plan by 
which anyone can now afford to own the new 
Britannica. 

Send for this Booklet Now—TODAY. It’s FREE. 


jos fillin the coupon and drop it in the mail box 
efore the last collection tonight. 








The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York Ny6-G2 

Please send me, by return mail, without obligation on my 

part, your free 21. imen Book of the new 1926 


eS 
NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (Thirteenth Edi- 
tion). Also particulars of your easy terms of Payment. 


City ~e State 
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AT THESE GOOD | | 
SHOPS in NEW YORK 


% Arnold Constable&@ Co. 
B. Altman & Co. 
Best & Co. 
Gimbel Bros., Inc. é 
Lord & Taylor ' | 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. | BI 
James McCreery & Co. ae 
James McCutcheon & Co. b| 
Oppenheim Collins & Co. 
Russeks Fifth Ave., Inc. 
Saks—Fifth Avenue 
Saks—Herald Square 
Franklin Simon & Co. 
Stern Bros. 

% =Tailored Woman, Inc. eo 
John Wanamaker 
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Astor Hotel Pharmacy 4 

Hotel Biltmore Candy Shop ; 

Hotel Commodore Mezzanine 

Reuben’s 
622 Madison Ave. a 
2270 Broadway 
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Park & Tilford 
Fifth Ave. and 26th St. { 
341 Madison Avenue 
Madison Ave. and 58th St. 
Circle Pharmacy 
E airy lightness of Fioret Powder endears it Broadway and 6oth St. | 
to the cheeks of the smart women who wear it. , De Mott Drug Co. | 
And the wonder of this amazing powder is that ae Deeb ne a li 
so ethereal a thing can cling with such tenacity in do, ~ 7 bowl 
spite of zephyrs, gales and winter! Gray Drug Store 
Ah! Madame, these are the practical reasons why F | O R E - Times Square 
you may find in Fioret Powder the ideal you have James A. Hetherington 
sought and sought, perhaps, in vain. But an aesthetic , 53 East 4and St. 
joy is still to be yours when you find this lovely pow- au Panfurm Madden & McDonnell 
1398 St. Nicholas Ave. 


der perfumed with the most delightful fragrance of 
*Jouir”’—an odeur subtle and discreet. 

You may buy Fioret Face Powder in its beautiful 
green box at most good drug and department stores. 
Its price is only $1. 


Paris FIORET, Inc., 677 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Pennsylvania Drug Co. 
158 West 27th St. 

Segall’s Pharmacy 
2067 Broadway 

John E. Thomas Pharmacy 
2001 Broadway 


R. F. Welch 


2201 Broadway 
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“Man! — 
What an 
Automobile!” 
—said a newsboy. He 


was watching the Im- 
proved Packard Six dis- 
appear in the traffic of 
the Avenue. 


And his openadmiration 
was only the natural re- 
action of all who have 
seen the performance of 
the Improved Packard 
Six and Eight. 


You, too, have had the 
newsie’s experience. But 
have you had the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting— 
riding in—these great 
cars? We cordially in- 
vite you to be our guest, 
to have either of them 
demonstrated to you at 
your convenience. 


And that isn’t all! The 
price of these Improved 
Packards, contrary to 
natural supposition, is 
no higher! For instance, 
$2781.00 will have the 
Improved Six 5-Passen- 
ger Sedan, with com- 
plete accessories, deliv- 
ered at your door. 


But all that will come 
later. Now! Take this 
opportunity to see these 
new Packards! 


And remember — these 
are the greatest cars 
that Packard has ever 
built ! 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 
Packard Building 


Broadway at 61st Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 
Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD, INC. 


247 Park Avenue, New York 
Ashland 8607 


THE HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Ave. at 174th St. 


PACKARD BRONX COMPANY, INC. 
650 East Fordham Road 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, October 15, to ' 
Friday, October 22, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 
DRAMA 

BROADWAY—An authentic and tense play of 
the underworld of the Great White Way. 
Broapuurst, 44, W. of B’way. 

SANDALWOOD—Pauline Lord giving a splen- 
did performance in a_ mediocre play. 
Gaiety, B’way at 46. 

THE DONOVAN AFFAIR—Owen Davis tells 
of a murder performed, as usual, in West- 
chester. Furtron, 46, W. of B’way. 

THE GHOST TRAIN—The Maine woods 
forming the background for excitement 
among bootleggers. Extincr, 42, W. of 
B’way. 

NUMBER 7—A London fog, a sinister house, 
and a corpse to be explained. Harris, 42, 
W. of Bway. 

THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—A _ Chinese 
bawdy house as the locale of an indelicate 
tale. 46TH Street, 46, W. of B’way. 

LULU BELLE—Of the unfortunate results 
achieved by a negro woman taking the 
easiest way. Berxrasco, 44, E. of B’way. 

A WOMAN DISPUTED—An excellent war 
melodrama. Mostly hokum. With Lowell 
Sherman. Forrest, 49, W. of B’way. 

THE CAPTIVE—Sex abnormality seriously and 
capably handled. With Helen Menken. 
Empire, B’way at 40. 

RAIN—A return of this play for two weeks. 
With Jeanne Eagels. Century, Cent. Pk. 
W. and 63. 

THE GOOD FELLOW—A bitter but excruciat- 
ing caricature of a small-town lodge hound. 
PLaynouse, 48, E. of B’way. 

BLACK BOY—Paul! Robeson in a play about the 
rise and fall of a negro pugilistic champion. 
Comepy, 41, E. of B’way. 


COMEDY 


THE HOME TOWNERS—How the well meant 
attentions of the man from home nearly 


broke up his friend’s romance. Hupson, 
44, E. of B’way. 
LOOSE ANKLES—Two _§gigolos__ providing 


some very amusing low humor in an other- 
wise dull play. Bittrmore, 47, W. of B’way. 
B’ way. 

FANNY—Fanny Brice outwitting some robbers 
on an Arizona ranch. Lyceum, 45, E. of 
B’way. 

TWO GIRLS WANTED—A pleasant unpre- 
tentious story nicely acted. By Gladys 
Unger. Littie, 44, W. of Bway. 

SHE COULDN’T SAY NO—A slapstick farce 
about a secretary in love with her employer. 
With Florence Moore. Boorn, 45, W. of 
B’way. 

AT MRS. BEAM’S—A thief and his mistress 
causing a tempest in a London boarding 
house. Garricx, 35, E. of B?way. 


CRADLE SNATCHERS—The last week of this 
very rough and very amusing play. Music 
Box, 45, W. of B’way. 

WHAT EVERY WOMAN 
charming play excellently presented. 
Helen Hayes. 


KNOWS—Barrie’s 
With 
Biyou, 45, W. of Bway. 






GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES—June 
Walker being the perfect Lorelei Lee in a 
literal translation of the book. Times 
Square, 42, W. of Bway. 

THE SHELF—Frances Starr as a woman who 
refused to become passée. Morosco, 45, 
W. of B’way. 

WITH MUSIC 

AMERICANA—A small and intelligent revue 
by J. P. McEvoy. Betmont, 48, E. of 
B’way. 

SUNNY—Marilyn Miller and Jack Donahue 
in a large and imposing musical comedy. 
New AmsTerpaAM, 42, W. of Bway. 

SCANDALS—An excellent revue with a large 
number of stars. Aporto, 42, W. of B’way. 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—Mostly the Gertrude 
Hoffmann Girls dancing, but they are the 
best of their kind. 44rn Street, 44, W. 
of Bway. 

COUNTESS MARITZA—George Hassell and 
lovely music, but an absurd story. Cosmo- 
POLITAN, Columbus Circle. 


HONEYMOON LANE—A pleasantly tuned 
musical comedy about a pickle factory. 
With Eddie Dowling. KNICKERBOCKER, 


Bway at 38. 

QUEEN HIGH—A musical comedy that will 
neither bore nor excite you. With Luella 
Gear. Ampassapor, 49, W. of B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—“If I Were King” 
set very prettily to music. Casino, B’way 
at 39. 

THE GIRL FRIEND—A small musical comedy 
by Rodgers and Hart. VANpDERBILT, 48, 
E. of B’way. 

CASTLES-IN-THE-AIR—A _ musical comedy 
given us by Chicago. Setwyn, 42, W. of 
B’way. 

IOLANTHE—Do not fail to see this Gilbert 
and SuHivan revival. Prymoutu, 45, W. 
of B’way. 


OPENINGS OF NOTE 
THE WILD ROSE—A musical play with music 
by Rudolf Friml. With Lew Fields. Mar- 
Tin Beck, 45, W. of B’way. Mon., Oct. 18. 
JOHN FERGUSON—A revival of St. John 
Ervine’s play by the Lenox Hill players. 
Cuerry Lane, Commerce St., off 7 Ave. 
Mon., Oct. 18. 


(Dates of openings should be verified because 
of frequent late changes by managers.) 


AFTER THEATRE ENTERTAINMENT 


AMBASSADOR GRILL, 51 and Park Ave.— 
Charming surroundings, and the Larry Siry 
orchestra as the excitement. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3.—Informal spirit, uptown 
couvert, and amusing midnight revue in 
this aristocrat of the Village. 

CLUB ALABAM’, 216 W. 44.—Reviewed on 
page 58. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—The Yacht Club 
boys, singing every hour, still holding the 
most smartly dressed crowd in New York. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51—Opens Oct. 
12, with Maurice and Eleanora, the Canaros 
Tango orchestra, and Johnny Johnson’s 
jazz. 
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ABOUT, TOWN. ; 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 


CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50.— 
Charlie Journal as grand factotum, Emil 
Coleman’s music, Miller and Farrell, and 
a foreign dancing team as entertainment. 

CLUB RICHMAN, 157 W. 56.—Reviewed on 
page 60 of this issue. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9.—Rustic comedy or- 
chestra, good floor, good food, and the 
low couvert of the Village. 

TEXAS GUINAN’S THREE HUNDRED 
CLUB, 151 W. 54.—Check your ten thou- 
sand dollar pearls and your débutante daugh- 
ter at home. The rowdiest show place in 
New York. 

VILLA VENICE, 10 E. 60.—Opens Sat., Oct. 9, 
with midnight entertainment, a concert or- 
chestra and a jazz orchestra. 

SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave. and CLUB BAM- 
VILLE, 64 W. 129, are the aristocrats of 
Harlem night life for downtown visitors. 
Go late. 


MOTION PICTURES 


BEAU GESTE—Mystery and the French For- 
eign Legion making a movie of consider- 
able interest. CriTERION, B’way at 44. 

THE SCARLET LETTER—Hawthorne’s story 
forming the background for a very well 
done picture. CENTRAL, B’way at 47. 

THE BIG PARADE—A stirring picture of the 
war. With John Gilbert and Renée 
Adorée. Astor, B’way at 45. 

BEN-HUR—The chariot race and the galley 
fight thrillingly portrayed. Empassy, B’way 
at 47. 

VITAPHONE—The novelty of the vitaphone 
may warrant your sitting through a poor 
picture. WaRNER’s, B’way at 52. 

FILM GUILD—Emil Jannings revivals and 
short Langdon comedies. Week of Oct. 17 
—Sun., “Passion”; Mon. and Thurs., “De- 
ception”; Tues. and Sat., “The Last Laugh”; 
Wed and Fri., “All For a Woman.” 


SPORTS 


TURF—Yonxers, N. Y. Empire City Racing 
Racing Assn. Autumn Meeting. Daily at 
2:30 p.m. Bus leaves for track from B’way 
and 40. Trains on New York Central R.R. 

FOOTBALL—Ar Poto Grounps. Columbia vs. 
Ohio State at 2:30 p.m. on Sat., Oct. 16. 
Take B’way-7 Ave. subway to 157 St., or 
6 or 9 Ave. “L” to 155 St. 


OTHER EVENTS 


RUTH DRAPER—This splendid monologist 
giving her first recital of the season. Set- 
wyn, 42, W. of B’way. Sun. eve., Oct. 17. 

STAMP EXHIBITION—Granp Centrav PAt- 
AcE, Lex. Ave. and 47. Stamps to please 
even the most particular philatelist. Sat., 
Oct. 16 through Sat., Oct. 23 from 11:30 
am. to 10:30 p.m. daily. Sunday from 
2:30 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. 

ELECTRICAL SHOW—Granp Centra Pat- 
AcE, Lex. Ave. and 47. All the latest 


advances in electrical science on display. 
Wed., Oct. 20 through Sat., Oct. 30. From 
11:00 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. daily. 


MUSIC 
OPERA 


DEEP RIVER—An opera by W. Franke Har- 
ling and Laurence Stallings. Imperiat, 45, 
W. of B’way. 


RECITALS 

OLD MASTERS TRIO. Agorian HA ct, Fri. 
Eve., Oct. 15. Chamber music of the past. 

RAOUL VIDAS. Town Hatt, Fri. Eve., Oct. 
15. Re-entry of one of the most gifted 
French fiddlers. 

BENNO MOISEIWITSCH. Agoxian HA tt, Sat. 
Aft., Oct. 16. A poet returns to play piano. 

URSULA GREVILLE. Town HA tt, Sat. Eve., 
Oct. 16. A singer with new and worth 
while songs. 

BENIAMINO GIGLI. Century Tueatre, Sun. 
Aft., Oct. 17. A few hours with a great 
voice. 

ANGNA ENTERS. Litrre Tueatre Sun. Eve., 
Oct. 17. A dancer who does a great deal 
more than pirouette. 

JAMES FRISKIN. Agorian Hatt, Mon. Eve., 
Oct. 18. A first-rate musician and a piano. 

RICHARD BUHLIG. Town Hatt, Wed. Eve., 
Oct. 20. Another return—this time of a 
finely equipped pianist. 

RICHARD CROOKS. Carnecie Hatt, Thurs. 
Eve., Oct. 21. A fine young American tenor 
in recital. 

EMANUEL ZETLIN. Agorian Hatt, Thurs. 
Eve., Oct. 21. Philadelphia sends a well 
recommended fiddler for our inspection. 

MIECZYSLAW MUNZ. Carnecie Hatt, Fri. 
Eve., Oct. 22. A mouthful and an earful 
of piano music. 

ALBERTO SALVI. Town Hatt, Fri. Eve., 
Oct. 22. You wouldn’t suspect that so much 
could be done with one harp. 

BARBARA MAUREL. Steinway Hatt, Fri. 
Eve., Oct. 22. A charming singer in an in- 
timate recital. 


ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES 


PHILHARMONIC, Mengelberg conducting. 
Carnecig Hatt, Fri. Aft., Oct. 15. 

RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC CHOIR, Kibalchiche 
conductor. Arot1An HA t, Sun. Aft., Oct. 17. 

UKRAINIAN NATIONAL CHORUS, Koshetz 
conductor. Carnecie Hatt, Sun. Eve., 
Oct. 17. 

PHILADELPHIA, Stokowski conducting. Car- 
NEGIE Hatt, Tues. Eve., Oct. 19. 


ART 


YOUNG MODERNS—Vacentine Dupensina, 
39 E. 57. Opening show with one example 
of the best younger artists. Review later. 

WOODSTOCK—Aatists Gatvtery, 47 E. 60. 
First show of smaller canvases, mainly of 
beginners. Review later. 

VLAMINCK—Wevue Gatterigs, 794 Lexing- 
ton Ave. Thirty water colors and as many 
lithos of a virile Frenchman; also two 
Weyhe favorites. 

MODERNS—Daniev’s Gactery, 600 Mad. Ave. 
Opening show of such accepted geniuses as 
Dickinson Demuth, Kunioshi. Review later. 

WOODCUTS—Arop Pustic Lisrary, 42 & 5 
Ave. Excellent historical show of what 
America has done on wood. 
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Are You A SMART 
New YORKER? 


Do you know 

what type of frock is being 
worn by the smartest debu- 
tantes? 


Do you know 
what famous Paris couturiere 
made this mode the. fashion? 


Monet 199—Frock (IIl- 
lustrated) of black 
Salomé silk velvet with 
net ~saier age with sil- 
ver lace. Sizes 
14 to 20 years. 150.00 
Matson MADEMOISELLE 
Third Floor 


Franklin Simon 8 Co. 
A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Ave., 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Entire Contents Copyrighted, r 
by Franklin Simon & 0., in 
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SANIT i OMS. 
AN UNPARALLELED ACHIEVEMENT IN 


ABLE Boats 


ff Rew is the first time in the history of the Fur Industry that the 
woman who hasalwayscherished the ownership of a RUSSIAN 
SABLE COAT, is able to satisfy her desire at economies that 


make her purchase an investment rather than an extravagance. 


RUSSIAN SABLE COATS AND WRAPS CREATED FROM YOUR *2750 
OWN SELECTION OF CHOICEST SKINS, AS MODERATE AS 


Other RUSSIAN SABLE COATS and WRAPS (Created to Individual Order $5,000 to $20,000 
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The Wanamaker mark 
of ‘‘Mimi’” means not 
only youthfulness and 
smartness — but Paris, 
young Paris and prices 
that are reasonable, ex- 
ceptionally so. 


MIMI 


Fashions for the youthful 


JOFIN WANAMAKER 


New York Philadelphia 


In the mode above, 
‘*Mimi” has caught the 
spirit of the smart Pari- 
sian youngster as only 
*‘Mimi” can. ‘It has 
been translated in quiet 


and vibrant colorings. 
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fi 1e sh eer, ’ 
hose with silk-rein= 
forced knees. 72.95 


naturelle 

fe) ameli(e waceleyal 
“Bontell’’ imported 
fine suede pull-on 
gloves, perfect in 
every detail — guar- 


anteed ja 
4.95 


washable, 


The perfectly match- 
ing “Bontell” 
imported French 
gossamer sheer all- 
silk hose with 


ae 
dropstitch clox 3+? 


“Bontell” Gloves and Hose— Main Floor 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


OME time ago we were dumb- 

founded by a certain sign pasted 

on the window of a downtown 
butcher shop, and going by the place 
early this week we noticed that it was 
still there. We suppose it is left there 
because it epitomizes the United States 
of America in the year 1926. It 
reads, “Goop-ByE Rupy, HELLO 
Trupy.” 


HE newspapers have accorded 


very brief fame to Mr. Taylor 
Chamberlin, of Hempstead, Long 


Island. The explanation of his fleet- 
ing notoriety lies in the fact that he 
was awakened one morning at seven 
o’clock by a hand organ man and 

monkey and that he subsequently per- 
suaded the trustees of Hempstead to 





ban all music, if not all monkeys, from 
the streets of the community. It is 
possible that no one enjoys being 
roused either by a monkey or a hand 
organ, but it is certain—life being al- 
ready so difficult—that no one, not 
even Mr. Chamberlin, appears at his 
best when sponsoring repressive ordi- 
nances. Qur secret belief is that more 
and not less street music is what Hemp- 


stead needs. 


a of ordinances—that 
admirably literary family, the Put- 
nams, is home from its trip of murder 
discovery in the Arctic, and according 
to report, is grinding away at books 
to set forth the gripping drama of the 


expedition. The example is invalua- 
ble, and we are one who advocates an 
ordinance that will keep all non-liter- 
ary explorers out of the North in fu- 
ture. The Pearv outrage—he was up 


there for weeks without writing any- 
thing 





must not be repeated. 


HILE chatting with his doctors 

prior to going under an 
thetic a confrére reports that some- 
body introduced the subject of the 
reading matter in physicians’ waiting 
rooms. Being accused of bad judg- 
ment in this matter, the doctors pro- 
tested unanimously that they are the 
victims of circumstance. ‘They as- 
serted that their selection is intelligent 
but that their patients quickly carry 
away all offerings of merit and leave 
This is un- 


anes- 


but a ridiculous residue. 
questionably a disclosure of high im- 
portance since it will give us all great- 
er confidence, not only in the taste of 
the medical profession but in that of 
the public. 


M®* DupLtey Fretp Ma one, 
legal adviser of the _ first- 


unmarried-woman-to-swim-t h e-Eng- 

















lish-Channel, has announced that he 
will also legally advise the first-un- 


married - Shakespearian - scholar - to-be- 
come - heavyweight - boxing-champion. 
Mr. Malone is the first Irish lawyer 
with a sense of humor who has ever 
undertaken these two jobs. This, how- 
ever, is mot the first time the public 
has been made aware that there are 
easier ways to succeed in the law than 
by looking after the property rights of 
conservative old ladies or by trying to 
prove to Tennessee that this is not the 
seventeenth century. 


VEN Raquel Meller is human 

enough to err. In announcing 
that she was going to make her per- 
manent home in New York she said 
of America, “They couldn’t have 
treated.a queen any nicer than I was 
treated.” We scent a slight inaccuracy. 
The Queen of Roumania has been of- 
fered $25,000 to act for one day in 





the movies. Though ignorant of Mlle. 
Meller’s financial progress while with 
us, we doubt if any one was quite as 
nice to her as that. 


Collegiate 
ESIDENTS of Washington 
Square, Morningside Heights, 


and East Sixty-eighth Street at Lexing- 
ton Avenue announce that the educa- 
tional year has begun in those districts, 
and that from now on until June the 
local air will be thick with campus 
atmosphere. 

It is not amazing. The amazing 
thing is that fifty thousand students 
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Stock brokers do not gnash their teeth or clasp their hands to their brows or pull each other’s hair. 
stand about nonchalantly in circles, and are continually passing small pieces of paper to each other which they 


immediately throw on the floor. 


and three large universities can make 
so little dent in the superficialities of 
a city. Harvard colors Cambridge a 
dark crimson for miles around, but 
Columbia, New York University, and 
Hunter College lie by themselves in 
little puddles of learning while a block 
away the city pursues its ignorant way 
untouched. Of the three, Columbia, 
of course, has the most noticeable 
plant; true, it looks more like a collec- 
tion of General Electric administra- 
tion buildings than a college, but it at 
least has a football field in the offing 
and a statue of a pretty lady with arms 
outstretched to receive the nation’s up- 
ward striving youth. 

To everyone’s surprise, the Wash- 
ington Square branch of N. Y. U. suc- 
ceeds in creating more campus atmos- 
phere than all the magnificence on 
Morningside Heights has been able to 
do. Its material is the shabby benches 
and walks of the park. There are 
fourteen thousand students in the reg- 
ular departments of Columbia, we 
read in the papers, and but a fraction 
of that number at the N. Y. U.; but 
that fraction is frightfully collegiate. 
Sandwiched though they are between 
tramps, babies, nurses, and Greenwich 
Village artists, they succeed in creat- 
ing a very respectable campus. They 
sit and bone, chew pencils, walk arm 


in arm, fraternize, sororize, giggle, 
and discuss professors and classes in an 
impeccable way. 

That Hunter College’s atmosphere 
is negligible is not a surprise to any- 
one. The Third Avenue elevated 
and the Lexington Avenue cars press 
too hard upon it, and sundry deaf and 
dumb institutions of the vicinity exert 
too gloomy an influence. ‘There are 
too many fine residences and expen- 
sive antique shops within pistol shot 
of Sixty-eighth and Lexington for 
college spirit to thrive as it ought to 
thrive. And Columbia has _ no 
benches to sit on. ‘That, they say, is 
the reason there’s not more college at- 
mosphere at 116th Street. 


Novel Idea 
WALPOLE, who is 


M®* HuGuH 
rather a_ serious-minded _ per- 


son and not quite sure whether flip 
America is all that she should be, is 
in town, and he has already had an 
unfortunate experience. 

The lady with whom he is staying 
being out, and the maid being like- 
wise, and the telephone being ringing, 
he answered it. ‘Who is this?” said 
a cheerful and jazzy feminine voice. 

“Who do you want to speak to?” 
asked Mr. Walpole somberly. 


They 


THE STOCK EXCHANG®. 


“T want to leave a message for Mrs. 
.” said the voice. “Who is this?” 

“T’ll take the message,” said Mr. 
Walpole somberly. 

“But who is it?” said the voice. “I 
absolutely demand to know who it is. 
It’s a personal message.” 

After much more of this kind of 
thing, Mr. Walpole gathered himself. 
“T am Hugh Walpole,” he said, not 
without dignity. 

“Aw, write a book!” said the voice, 
disgustedly, and rang off. 





Public Spirit 
WO quite ordinary looking chaps 


were just ahead of us on the 
street. One of them stumbled on a 
broken flagstone, paused politely, took 
a red crayon from his pocket, stooped, 
and making a large X on the offending 
pavement, wrote beside ‘it, “Please 
fix;” and then walked on down the 
street with his companion. 


Art 
HOSE wild-eyed, happy people 


you may have seen running up 
and down the streets and avenues, 


throwing their hats in the air, are 
the artists who have just read that 
suspected for 


(as we have some 
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time) America is on the edge of 
a renaissance in art. The word 
is about that money will flow like 
bootleg this winter, and no longer 
will the canvas have to be used to 
stop the holes to keep the wind and 
rats away. ‘The cautious statisticians 
who predict this new birth say that 
revivals in art have always followed 
prosperity and that now, with the 
American dollar supreme, nothing 
can stop the rich from filling their 
homes with paintings, torsos and such. 
We have had private word from 
most of the art dealers. Some we 
talked to were skeptical, saying that 
only the rich buy the pictures and 
that only a few of the rich care about 
them. Other dealers, mainly those 
who sell the work of comparatively 
unknown artists and beginners, declare 
that the masses are becoming art-con- 
scious and that the moment picture 
buying gets to be the vogue the dam 
will break and paintings in the home 
will be as usual as Fords or radios. 


G&S IT REALLY IS 





One dealer we found preparing a 
campaign of education for this win- 
ter to”’advise the general public of 
the money to be made in Genius Com- 
mon. His charts show that a canvas 
which may bring $35,000 ten years 
from now, can be purchased for the 
cost of a theatre party or one and 
one-half bottles of ginger ale at a 
night club 


The Great Unwashed 


HE Public Library, it seems, is to 

escape the fate of having its face 
lifted by the ever-busy sandblasters. 
We have been wondering about this 
for a long time, as the walls have 
gradually assumed the shade of the old 
gray stone reservoir on the site of 
which the library was built some 
twenty years ago. 

Thomas Hastings, designer and 
architect of the building (which, in- 
cidentally, cost about nine million dol- 
lars) tells us that the color of the 
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marble will mellow with time, and 
that in this condition it will be more 
interesting than if it had its face 
scrubbed with the rude sand blast every 
now and then. ‘Then too, he says that 
as the building was put up to last some 
time, too much cleaning would not 
only show up great blotches of black 
or gray, with which it seems some 
marble is marked, but would injure 
the stone and its carvings. 

This is probably, however, not the 
first time dirt has been a mask for art. 


T oothsome 


T a dentist’s office the other after- 
noon a friend of ours chanced 
to interrupt a spirited demonstration 
on the part of one of the doctor’s pa- 
tients. “No, sir!” she was saying with 
dignity, “I refuse to allow you to 
touch my teeth. Don’t think I didn’t 
hear the repeated curses of the gentle- 
man you were working on when I 
came in.” 
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The gentleman who undertook to explain the in- 
tricacies of the stock exchange to a couple of sight- 
seeing school teachers was somewhat surprised 
when one of them asked, “But—isn’t this the 
aquarium?” 


The first buy of the morning 1s 
always a white carnation. 
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How a stock broker 
talks—“An Y%_ for 
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They take a great deal of interest 
in each other’s hair cuts. The one on 
the left is about to give an honest am 
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“What's this ?'m reading about your trying to get a divorce from me?” 


“But my dear lady,” explained the 
doctor, “that Bishop for 
whom I have made a new set of false 
teeth. He discovered that he could 
not say the words ‘Jesus Christ’ with- 
out whistling, and I am trying to fix 
We were just trying 


was the 


them for him. 
them out.” 
© 
EARD issuing from a telephone 
booth: “No, operator, I said 
Walker 0000. Walker! Not Colum- 
bus. Wacker! Jimmy Walker the 
Mayor, 0000!” 


A Prolific Swede 


E DROPPED in at the Mont- 
Gallery on Fifty-sixth 
Street to see one of the first exhibitions 
of the season—the New Mexico paint- 
ers, and found that only one of them 
was what we would call well repre- 
sented. B. J. O. Nordfeldt is there 
with both feet, that is, with both 
etchings and paintings, both landscapes 


ross 


and portraits. 
Nord feldt, by 


“modern” 


the way, before he 


and before he 


became a 


‘ 


‘went West,” did a famous series of 
etchings of New York City, and also 
made important contributions to wood 
block printing, examples of 
which seem to be in the permanent ex- 
hibition in the Public Library at 
Forty-second Street. 

He isa Swede, but has 
America practically all his life. A 
short little fellow of middle age, with 
a white kewpie fore-lock on his round 
bald head, and a pipe permanently 
stuck in his mouth, he finds it possi- 
ble to be amiably satirical on almost 
all subjects and occasions and amaz- 
ingly prolific in his work. 

At the same time he is a 
man, a stockholder and officer in the 
Spanish and Indian Trading Company 
in Santa Fé; a discriminating collector 
of Indian pottery blankets of 
which he is an bridge 
shark, playing the game cheerfully 
through whole nights ; and one of the 
best cooks on the continent. Mrs. Nord- 
feldt, who is a doctor, is away lectur- 
ing much of the time, so that he is 
master in his own kitchen as well as 


color 


lived in 


business 


and 
authority; a 


in his workshop. 


Besides doing all his own cooking, 
he has built his house in Santa Fé, 
practically unassisted except by un- 
skilled Mexican laborers (who are, in- 
cidentally, his favorite models). H¢ 
has likewise made all of the furniture 
for this spacious home, carved th 
doors, lintels, beams and rafters, and 
expects to spend the rest of his life 
tinishing and perfecting the place. Th« 
front door alone is a masterpiece, con- 
taining his whole life history in a 
series of tiny, hand-carved panels. 
The carved and_hand-illuminated 
beams of the large living room have 
occupied him during his spare time for 
several years already, and will doubt- 
less take more years to complete. 

Less than ten years ago he was mak- 
ing scenery and helping to direct at 
the Provincetown Playhouse in_ its 
early days. Mrs. Nordfeldt took many 
leading parts in the plays given at that 
time, notably the lead in “Suppressed 
Desires,” by Susan Glaspell, which was 
the most successful of the Province- 
town plays. He still manages these 
pleasant side-lines in connection with 


the Santa Fé Players and has time for 
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ill of his other surprising hobbies be- 
sides doing more etching than any 
other artist we know. 


St. John the Divine 
T= report is that Bishop Man- 


ning and his assistants have at 
this very moment $8,000,000 on hand 
in cash and pledges and $2,000,000 in 
“commitments,” which are almost as 
good as pledges. With these monies 
they can finish the nave and start one 
transept of the cathedral. 

In case there are some who don’t 
know it, every stone that comes to the 
big job on Morningside Heights is cut, 
finished, polished, and ready to be put 
in place. It is like a huge puzzle. 
Every stone is marked with a number, 
such as 41B135, and that number is 
printed somewhere on some volumin- 
ous blue print; and one of the jobs 
of the workmen, of which there are 
more than a hundred, is to find the 
right stone when they want it. They 
are to be seen wandering around 
through the marble piles like people 
who have lost a valuable pocket book 
ind have come back to look for it, 





their lips moving silently, “Forty-one 
B one-three-five. Forty-one B one- 
three-five.” And occasionally they 
mention the name of the Lord. 

It only takes a glance at the new 
nave (which is very beautiful) to dis- 
cover that this cathedral is not being 
built strictly according to rule—at 
least, not according to the rule by 
which Henry Adams says Chartres was 
built. In putting in concrete founda- 
tions, the architects have cheated; for 
cement was unknown in the eleventh 
century, and in giving the workmen 
a substantial steel structure to work on 
they have outraged tradition still more. 
Yet, these glaring anachronisms can- 
not altogether mask the beauty of what 
is going forward. As you stand look- 
ing up the scaffolded structure, you 
are impressed, At Chartres they worked 
to the slow rattle of hand windlasses, 
at Morningside they work to the clang 
and wheeze of the electric hoist; the 
stones fly instead of crawl up to the 
tops of the columns where they are to 
rest. But they are nice stones. 

Compared to the speed with which 
an office building is built, progress is 
terribly slow; although ecclesiastically 


“You see I leave my husband in the second act, so as a 


rule I’m asleep by eleven.” 


21 
speaking, we suppose the rate Is phe- 
nomenal. It looks now as though this 
generation would have a chance to 
worship within the completed struc- 
ture. They are almost ready to begin 
the vaulting of the roof; the columns 
are complete to the point where the 
West Front will rise. None of the 
sculpture is finished, the plan being to 
put the blocks that are to be carved in 
place in the rough, and to let the sculp- 
tor climb up afterwards and do his 
work. 

Unfortunately, the public is not 
permitted to wander about with the 
workmen, but must stand in the gate 
by the “no admittance” sign, and look 
its fill from there. Which is worth 
doing. 


Combat 
COWBOY and a pirate pacing 


the curb on opposite sides of 
Christopher Street just off Sixth Ave- 
nue, have long intrigued us as pic- 
turesque village sights. It now ap- 
pears that the rivalry between them in 
the bitter fight for customers in their 
respective dens has developed to an 
acute point, and the situation has not 
been improved by the fact that one of 
the pirates has gone over to the enemy 
and is now wearing sombrero and 
chaps across the way. The pirate’s can- 
non is often directed at the rival mas- 
querader, but the most telling shot in 
the combat came when a stable boy 
passed, leading a large lumbering 
draft-horse. Challenged to ride the 
animal by his hated sea-faring rival, 
and never having been astride a horse 
in his life, there was nothing for the 
city cowboy to do but retreat into his 
sheltering basement cabaret and later 
tc endure the taunts of his tormentors 
as best he could. 


Consolation 


™ ELL,” said a taxi-driver to us 
familiarly by way of passing 
the time in a traffic jam, “TI’I] bet I’ve 
got something in this cab that you 
won’t find in another car any place.” 
We were agreeably curious and were 
duly informed that the unique feature 
was an army first-aid kit. “Yeah,” 
said the driver, hurtling alarmingly 
down the avenue when the lights 
changed, but looking back at us in- 
stead of at the street ahead, “I used 
to drive an ambulance.” 
—TuHeE New YorKErRs 
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old man, pure hokum. 


Inst Dramatic Critic: 4A moving and impressive ceremony 


SEconp Dramatic Critic: Hokum, 
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T IS not gener- 
I ally known 

(said Miss Schleiermacher to our 
correspondent) that I too was an eye 
witness of the Hall-Mills murder. Yet 
I too was in De Russey’s Lane on that 
fatal Night of Nobody Home. For 
four long years my lips were sealed 
by a desire to protect my companion 
of the evening; and then I got to 
thinking, too, as one eye witness after 
another came forward, that my pres- 
ence there displayed a lack of origi- 
nality for one who is never seen in 


























the 

more 

inclusive 

and rougher 

night clubs. 
So IT had meant \. \ 

to go to the grave 

with my secret locked 


NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 


[Epitor’s Note: This important inter- 
view with Miss Zerilda Schleiermacher, 
the well known young woman-about- 
town, is copyrighted by THe New 
YORKER and may not be reproduced in 
whole or in part without permission; 
which might be granted quicker than you 
think. } 


More than once have I taken a 
blanket and a package of Camels and 
gone out to spend the night on the 
beach, often with some of the other 
Mystery Women who were not work- 
ing on the night shift to keep me com- 
pany. Perhaps the hardest part, how- 
ever, was getting up in time to slip 
the grocery list under the door before 
daylight. We all took turns at that 
assignment. But I remember one 
morning I mislaid my goggles and 
barely found them in time to be cor- 
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in my bosom. But it has ~~ 2 4, q ai a 
got so, it seems to me now, ~ *s “ft g ¢? - 
that anybody who was not in ac. aS y 


De Russey’s Lane that night must 

be a practitioner of secret vices that 
make them shun their fellow men. 
So I gladly respond to the invitation 
broadcast by the editor of THE NEw 
YorKER and come forward to clear 
my name. 

I want to tell you, though, it was 
no child’s play to come all the way 
back from Carmel, California, where 
my identity was veiled under the 
pseudonym of Miss X, or the Mystery 
Woman. Not that life in Carmel 
was any too soft, either. You see that 
bungalow was small, and even with 
cots placed in all the rooms and some 
guests sleeping on the floor it was 
often enough too small to hold all 
the Misses X or Mystery Women. 
Many who had reservations were 
turned away. 
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rectly 
dressed 
for the daily 
inspection. Yet 
on the whole I 

got off easily. Nev- 

er shall I forget the 
unfortunate girl who 
appeared at the bungalow 

with an orange bathing suit 

when all the rest of us were 
attired in the conventional green. 
She was called up before the dean of 
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women and quietly 
dropped from _ the 
rolls without unnecessary publicity, 
but none the less she felt that her ca- 
reer as a Mystery Woman had been 
ruined. 

But I am getting away from my 
story. You see, the only reason I 
happened to be working in Carmel at 
all was that the editor of THE New 
YORKER had lost his cards. He had 
it all marked down on a card handy 
for reference and handier still for fil- 
ing: “CasuaL IpeEa—Keep Zerilda 
dated up for lunch.” But then he 
lost the cards and after waiting day 
after day with no communication 
from him I threw discretion to the 
winds and bought a ticket for Car- 
mel, arriving just in time. Five 
minutes later all applications were 
being refused by the manage- 
ment. 

But where was I? Qh, yes, about 
that night in De Russey’s Lane. As 
I was saying, I wanted to protect my 
companion; but lately circumstances 
have altered. No, I don’t mean I 
have quarreled with the boy. There 
has been entirely too much of that 
spitework in these eye 

witness stories, 

and I want 
the world to 
know that 
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High position on Wall Street 


I am a girl of some principle. No, 
but, you see, he was a reporter and 
he was supposed to be covering a din- 
ner that evening, and didn’t want the 
office to know he was picking it up 
from the City News. But now he is 
a public relations counsel and conse- 
quently above the breath of scandal. 

His name? Well, to tell the truth 
(said Miss Schleiermacher with a coy 
flush) I didn’t catch it. You know 
how some people will mumble names. 
But I have been told since by some of 
his mob that he is known as Oliver 
Osborne, or more briefly as the Man 
in the Iron Mask. Nor do I remem- 
ber the names of the others in our 
crowd. It was only one of the smaller 
parties, anyway, and our seats were so 
poor that we simply couldn’t see 
anything without opera glasses. You 
wouldn’t be interested in the names; 
besides, some of the people only 
joined us outside of Perth Amboy 
after an argument over the check and 
I really never did quite get their 
names straight. 

Others noted at the ringside, how- 
ever, were Herbert Bayard Swope, 
Governor Gifford Pinchot, Lieutenant 
Percy Richards, the Swedish Opera 
Singer, Bernard F. Gimbel and party, 
Theodore Dreiser, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Herbert Bayard Swope, Horace 
Liveright, Chief Justice Taft, Anita 
Loos, Sherwood Anderson, the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness of Aberdeen, 





Herbert Bayard Swope, 


Frank E. Campbell, 
Gilda Gray, Mickey 
Walker and _ friends 


from Elizabeth, N.]J., 
Charles Hanson 
Towne, Mayor James 
J. Walker, Herbert 
Bayard Swope, Emory 
Buckner, Rogers Horns- 
by, Lee Shubert, Her- 
bert Bayard Swope, Ed- 
die Cantor, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, John N. 
Wheeler, Marc Con- 
nelly, Bishop William 
Montgomery Brown, 
Joe Tumulty, Edward 
B. McLean, the Rev. 
John Roach  Straton, 
the Four Marx Broth- 
ers, the Seven Suther- 
land Sisters, and Her- 
bert Bayard Swope. Oh, 
dear, Dve gone and 
mentioned Mr. Swope 
twice; but really that is 
precisely the impression which he 
makes upon me. 

I simply cannot say enough, how- 
ever, for the way the traffic was hand- 
led by the New Brunswick Police. 
They may not be so fast at catching 
murderers but they are certainly good 
at directing you to the nearest parking 
space. 

Still we did come so late that we 
had to leave the car miles away, and 
the ushers got into an argument about 
our ticket stubs that was not quelled 
till harsh words had been spoken. 

Well, as I was saying, there we 
were, and while Texas Guinan was 
introducing the cast I was following 
my invariable habit and _ looking 
around me now to pick out the nearest 
exit. What was my horror to discover 
that De Russey’s Lane had been built 
in the old-fashioned way with only 
two exits, one end and the other. Al- 
ready I foresaw the horrible tragedy 
that was about to ensue. The prin- 
cipals came out of their corners with 
the gong and I guesseverybody jumped 
up on their seats—I know I did; and 
as we were all in this unstable equi- 
librium there came the dread cry of 
“Fire!” 

Yes, I can see now that it was only 
somebody telling somebody to shoot 
somebody else, but in a moment panic 
had that close-packed throng in its 
clutch and the scene that followed 
cannot be paralleled in horror by any- 
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thing but the arrival of the Bronx 
Park Express in Times Square. Believe 
me, if I ever ubild a lane I am going 
to see that it is nothing but exits; for 
never can I forget what I saw on that 
fatal night. 

Yes, you have guessed it; we all 
surged forward, and when at last the 
management had assured us that we 
were in no danger and everybody was 
walking, not running, te the nearest 
exit, I stumbled over the trampled 
forms of the rector and the choir 


singer. They had been killed in the 
crush. —E.umer Davis 
. 
SUZANNE 


Oh sound the bell and beat the drum 

With loud respective bong and tum! 

Oh spread the black two-celumn head: 

Net Srar Dip Tuts! Tuat Net 
Srar Sap! 

Oh headline too in florid style 

Her confreres Messrs. Grange and 
Pyle. 

Oh send the mayor down to the pier! 

Suzanne is here! 


Oh pull the wheeze and wisecrack 
eke! 

Air, columnists, your wit unique! 

Oh print sidesplitting japes anent 

That flighty Gallic temperament. 

Educe the horselaugh and the snort 

In re her manners on the court. 

Kid all you like, boys; she should care! 

Suzanne is THERE! 

—Baron IRELAND 


A GOOD REPORTER 


Was Helen then so starry-eyed? 

Was Troy so very tall? 

And were the windy plains so wide? 
Was there a Horse at all? 


Perhaps they told old Homer 

Things were of different size. 

Perhaps a returning roamer 

Told tales for blinded eyes. 

But the blind man heard them, 
yearning, 

So he raised his lyre and sang, 

And the topless towers were burning, 

And the plains with battle rang, 

And Helen’s face went launching 
ships, 

The young died, and the hoary, 

And Troy is down in dust and chips 

—And Homer got the story. 


—Ro.uuin Kirspy 
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Hudson Maxim 


closely resembling Hudson Max- 
im you have seen him; for, to 
use Maxim’s own words, the only two 
beings who might be mistaken for him 
are Santa Claus and Father Neptune. 
The next time you see a man having 
the squat, powerfully-animal build of 
a Sharkey, with a full crop of bristling 
white hair and beard, threatening to 
kill a railroad guard or throw a bell- 
hop down an elevator shaft, you prob- 
ably will be chagrined to find that a 
half dozen in the crowd have antici- 
pated your discovery by a loud, though 
reverential, whisper: 
“That’s Hudson Maxim— inventor 
of the Maxim silencer and the Maxim 
automatic gun.” 


|: YOU have ever seen anyone 


HEY will be right about the man, 

but wrong about his accomplish- 
ments, for he invented neither. He is 
rich and famous principally because of 
his research and inventions in high ex- 
plosives; but, although he frequently 
has disclaimed all credit for the in- 
novations of his talented relatives, a 
generous public continues to ascribe 


to him everything bearing the name 
of Maxim. 

Just as explosives constitute the 
foundation and mainstay of his fame, 
energy is the keynote of his character. 
The amount of energy stored in that 
square frame, and the directness with 
which it is constantly applied, are by 
far the most striking things about this 
man, now in his seventies. And his 
energy goes off like a charge of dyna- 
mite—not the accidental charge, but 
the well-drilled and scientifically 
placed charge. 

He swears at his wife, whom he 
worships, and swears a little more 
violently at everyone else. A Jesuit 
priest tried to break him of the habit 
and he promised the priest he “would 
try damned hard to stop.” He gets 
up in the morning when he feels like 
it, whether at 5 a. M. or 10 a. Mm. He 
is inventor, author, capitalist, develop- 
er of real estate, chaser of bugs, ten- 
nis player, rifle shot, horseman, boat- 
man, boxer, foe of prohibition, and 
bearded savior of Lake Hopatcong, 
N.J., where he makes his home. 

When the catastrophe at the Lake 


Denmark, N.J., naval depot laid 
waste a countryside, a white-haired 
land-bomb projected himself into the 
area of detonating shells, offering to 
give expert testimony, advice, or what- 
ever was needed. It was Hudson Max- 
im. When the boll weevil is particu- 
larly bad in the South there is a hasty 
leave-taking at Lake Hopatcong, and 
a few days later newspaper dispatches 
echo the booming voice of Maxim 
telling the South how to fight it. 

A few years ago the public first 
heard with alarm that the Japanese 
beetle had been discovered in South 
Jersey. Maxim went there post haste 
on the tail of the tidings, yelling as 
loud as he could for heroic methods to 
destroy the pest. He wanted the in- 
fected area absolutely devastated. His 
advice was not followed, and the bee- 
tle is still spreading. After one of 
his trips he spat out this criticism: 
“The methods of the authorities with 
this beetle are like trying to put out a 
forest fire by increasing the annual 
rainfall.” 

No matter to what problem Maxim 
gives his attention or what fight en- 
lists his fealty, there is for the mo- 
ment nothing else that matters. He 
goes at everything as though the salva- 
tion of the world depended on it. It 
was just so he threw himself into the 
fight to preserve the integrity of Lake 
Hopatcong as a residential and sum- 
mer resort when it was threatened in 
the name of potable water. 

He has a keen sense of humor, a 
humor of the kind that thrives in his 
native New England hills, that enjoys 
the story of the man who put the cat 
to bed and kicked himself downstairs. 
His hospitality is boundless. He in- 
vites anybody and everybody to call 
upon him, but they must not expect 
him to entertain them unless he feels 
like it. 

Nevertheless, they can stay an hour 
or a week and feel comfortable. And 
so broad are his interests that a man 
with a prodigious appetite for beans, 
which Maxim asserts he can bake bet- 
ter than anyone in the country, is as 
welcome as an authority on abstruse 
scientific subjects. For an interesting 
week-end I would suggest, as part of 
it, a call on Hudson Maxim. You 
have not been invited? Well, he 
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would have invited you if he had met tour that began and ended the same 


ou. 
: He is a supreme egotist, but I am 
certain that he is masking a humble 
modesty. His armor against the 
world’s darts is egotism, just as many 
another’s is inoffensiveness or as- 
sumed modesty. He is living in the 
age of advertising, and he has spent no 
money for bushels under which to 
hide his light. 


1 erew was born on February 3, 
1853, in Orneville, Me. He was 
one of eight children, and was not born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth; in- 
deed, he never saw enough silver in 
his youth to make a spoon. He was 
perpetually and terribly hungry, ex- 
cept when occasional gorgings marked 
some sudden windfall of food. ‘They 
moved on an average of once a year, 
to wherever the elder Maxim, mill- 
wright and wood-turrmer, could turn 
enough honest pennies to stop hunger. 

So busy was his mother with the 
care of the family during this difficult 
period that she could seldom express 
her devotion with mere caresses. Hud- 
son only remembers two kisses from 
her, one bestowed when his brother 
shot him by accident after a dispute 
over an old muzzle-loading gun, and 
it was feared that he would die. The 
family doctor came, took out a piece 
of rusted wire, wiped it on his coat 
sleeve and began probing for a grain 
of buckshot that had gone into his 
vitals, As he couldn’t get the wire 
in very far, Hudson lived. 

Maxim was christened Isaac, for his 


father, but while still a youth he | 
changed his name to Hudson and made | 


the family like it. He went to school 


when nearly nine, and worked in the | 


fields at five cents a day to buy a 
geography. He hungered for knowl- 
edge as he hungered for food. At 
thirteen he obtained his first shoes and 
by the grace of his Uncle Abbott, en- 
trance to a private school that ran 
for three months at Upper Abbott. 
Later he was a student at Kent’s Hill, 
which he left at twenty-five, but he 
had not attended regularly enough to 
graduate. Through all his school years 
he was still hungry—in a land where 
the “danger of overeatin’” was con- 
stantly inveighed against. 

While getting his schooling Maxim 
turned his hand to everything. He 
worked as a laborer on the Boston & 
Maine Railroad, taught school, can- 
vassed for the sale of everything under 
the sun, lectured on phrenology on a 




































night, manufactured and sold inks 
with Alden Knowles, a friend of the 
Kent’s Hill days, went into the pub- 
lishing business in Pittsfield, Mass., 
made money and lost it. 

Fame came to neither of the two 
Maxims in the form of manna. | 
Hiram, oldest of the children, helped @ 
his father run his mill for some years. § 
Then he was apprenticed to a carriage & 
builder, whose machinery he improved, © 
and later went to Fitchburg, Mass., @ 
to the shop of his Uncle Levi Stevens, @ 
who had invented and was manufac- | 
turing a gasoline lighting machine. § 
Hiram was already rich and famous | 
in the eyes of his family when he | 
wrote from Fitchburg that he was | 
making four dollars a day. 

Hiram then invented a gasoline 
lighting engine of his own, and going | 
to New York, interested énough capi- 
tal to form a company. The machine 
was a marked success. A little later, 
while pioneering in electric lighting, 
he went to England, where he invented 
the automatic gun, and he remained 
there because Europe was far more ap- 
preciative of machines of war than 
the United States. It was for this 





“Whoops! There goes Jimmy.” “Strike me dead! Jimmy who?” 
“Why, the Mayor, o” course, you little wag.” 
“Mayor? Whoops, ain’t you the climber!” 
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“Good, huh?” 
“Swell! It’s so restful.” 


last invention that he was eventually 
decorated by half the governments of 
Europe, and knighted by Queen Vic- 
toria. But it is his son, Hiram Percy 
Maxim, who invented the Maxim si- 
lencer. 

It was through this enormously suc- 
cessful brother, then, that Hudson got 
his first step up. While Hiram was 
becoming famous in England, Hudson 
and Alden Knowles were on the road, 
selling everything from patent medi- 
cines to powdered inks. They lost 
money in their publishing venture 
when fancy penmanship, the subject 
of the treatise they printed, suddenly 
lost popularity. Hudson got something 
of an income making and selling his 
own patent liniment, “Maxim’s Light- 
ning Cure, Good for What Ails You,” 
made, he says now, of lobelia and kero- 
sene. 

Then came the letter from Hiram, 
asking him to get together some 
American mechanics to go to Eng- 
land, and improve on gun manufac- 
ture there. Hudson gathered the men 
and took them to England; Hiram 
gave him a job, and therein lay the 
beginning of his ordnance and his for- 
tune. For seven months he traveled 
with a circus demonstrating one of the 
gasoline lighting machines that had 
been bought by Howe’s Great London 
Circus and Sanger’s English Mena- 
gerie of Trained Animals. 

Maxim worked for his brother in 
England intermittently, but they fell 
out over their inventions, and Hiram 
died unreconciled. The great need at 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
was a high explosive, insensitive enough 
to be fired from a cannon. This led 


to expensive and ludicrous experiments 
with the pneumatic gun. Hudson 
Maxim invented Maximite, very in- 
sensitive and fifty per cent stronger 
than dynamite. The government later 
bought the secret for $50,000. After 
many experiences with explosives Max- 
im went with the du Ponts, who paid 
him a lump sum of $205,000 for his 
inventions to that date and a salary 
that still continues. The Russian 
Government sent the du Ponts, during 
the World War, a single check for 
$60,000,000 worth of a cannon pow- 
der that Maxim had invented. 

The inventor’s left hand was blown 
off at Maxim, N.J., near Lakewood, 
in 1894. He caused a train to be 
flagged, but the engineer, fearing a 
hold-up, refused to stop. He then 
walked a half mile, prevented from 
bleeding to death by a tourniquet, 
drove four miles in a horse and rig, 
waited two hours for a train to New 
York, wired for an appointment with 
a surgeon, rode on a surface car and 
walked four blocks and up two flights 
of stairs after reaching New York. 

Maxim has written much, both for 
the magazines and in book form. “De- 
fenseless America,” written before our 
entry into the war, sold many thou- 
sands and the motion picture, “The 
Battle Cry of Peace,” was based on it. 
An article by him in the Scientific 
American Supplement in 1889 was 
reprinted by the Scientific American 
in 1921 with the statement by the edi- 
tors that in it Maxim anticipated the 
relativity phase of Einstein’s philoso- 
phy tm toto. 

There are a hundred sides to Max- 
im and all of them interesting. Here’s 
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a bit of characteristic dining-table 
conversation. 

“Dear, what do you think of Miss 
So-and-So’s poem?” he asked Mrs. 
Maxim. 

“T think it’s quite pretty.” 

“What about that ‘unrestful soul’ 
she speaks of?” he asked with a twin- 
kle in his eye. 

“Well, what of it?” 

“What does it mean?” 

“T suppose it means she can’t get 
any rest.” 

“Oh! Dammit! No!” he exploded. 


“Don’t you see? It means she can’t 


' give anybody else any rest.” 


There are countless tales of his ec- 
centricities. Once he had some friends 
out in a motor boat when it went 
aground on a rock in shallow water. 
He went overboard, clothes and all, 
and pushed the boat off with his shoul- 
der. Another time he was in a New 
York hotel ready to take a bath when 
he found the “cold” water ran hot 
and the “hot” water hotter. He or- 
dered a lot of ice to cool it. This 
caused a bell-hop to report shortly that 
there was a crazy man upstairs; for 
what the irate and naked Santa Claus 
said to the attendant who took him 
about enough cracked ice in a small 
pitcher for two cocktails must have 
been astonishing. He finally got a 
washtub full of ice. 

There is the story, too, of Maxim’s 
forwarding money to have the Dear- 
born Independent sent to a friend. The 
friend didn’t get the paper but Maxim 
got two. Letters failed to straighten 
the matter out and finally Maxim 
wrote asking the cost of an advertise- 
ment to be inserted in the Independent 
offering a reward of $5 to anyone in 
the business office of the paper who 
could tell him how to accomplish the 
desired result. The friend got his 
paper. 

A Brooklyn minister looking for a 
boys’ camp site, not long ago, called 
on Maxim at Lake Hopatcong. Maxim 
showed him many sites, praised the 
region to the skies and returned with 
his visitor to the Maxim fireside. 

“T—ah—suppose,” ventured the 
minister, “that you have here—ah— 
quite a colony of—ah—intellectuals 
and artists, and that the lake is a—ah 
—seat of cult 

“Oh! Lord bless you, no!” cut in 
Maxim, as though he had been sadly 
misinterpreted. “There isn’t a damned 
man here knows anything except me.” 

—JosepH T. Scarry 
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EW York is a sophisticated 
N and civilized city with the 
laugh on every hick town in 
the world. Civilization in a city is 
what it is in an individual or a nation: 
absence of superstition, adaptation to 
the environment, control over the 
forces of nature and over the mechan- 
ical ingenuities of man. To wit: 

Office buildings in New York have 
no floor marked 13. The elevator 
miraculously skips from 12 to 14. 

Most double doors masked PUsH 
are so arranged that one panel can be 
kept permanently locked. This is 
against the law in theatres, but is uni- 
versally practiced elsewhere. The busy 
New Yorker has, therefore, a fifty- 
fifty chance that the door he is asked 
to open will open. 

Further symptom of sophistication: 
New Yorkers are aware of this pe- 
culiarity about doors. When forty or 
more of them are leaving a building 
at one time, they all try to file out by 
a single door without attempting the 
three others presumably available for 
exit. 

There isn’t a major theatre east of 
Fifth Avenue, and only a few below 
Fortieth or above Fiftieth Street. By 
making the theatres inaccessible to 
more than half of the permanent pop- 
ulation, New York provides one of 
the great sights of the world, Broad- 
way at night, and makes it unneces- 
sary for any playwright to be intelli- 
gent for the first quarter-hour of his 
play. Intelligence thereafter is optional. 

In Venice it takes forty-five minutes 
by gondola to get to the railway sta- 
tion from almost anywhere. A long 
time, but it never takes longer. In 
New York it takes either fifteen min- 
utes or an hour. This is called traffic 
control. 

The street cars in Washington, 
D.C., stop at fixed points, roughly one 
every two blocks. In New York the 
street Cars announce a skip-stop sys- 


tem and half of them stop at every 
block. 

At Charing Cross, London, three 
separate underground railways meet 
and allow their patrons to pass from 
one to another without payment. At 
Times Square two subways and a shut- 
tle haven’t managed to accomplish as 
much. 

The great problem of a modern city 
is distribution of its population. Not 
only to prevent crowding, but to man- 
age so that each inhabitant wastes the 
minimum of time in getting to his 
work, and the least energy, coming 
fresh to his labor in the morning, and 
returning from it so 
easily and rapidly that 
he still has time and 
inclination for play. 
New York has solved 
this problem majesti- 
cally by putting near- 
ly all the work in one 
place and nearly all 
the workers in anoth- 
er, as far away as 
possible. It thereby 
condemns a vast per- 
centage of its popula- 
tion to the physical 
wear and tear and the 
moral indignity of 
subway travel and ac- 
cepts without a snick- 
er the proposal to say 
it with shovels, “it” 
being more subways. 

In addition to be- 
ing _ sophisticated, 
New York is the 
metropolis of a dem- 
ocratic nation found- 
ed on the prin- 
ciple that all men are created equal. 
It is therefore illegal for the sweat- 
shop workers in the Twenties to con- 
gregate on Fifth Avenue, and the bus 
sign explaining how to put your dime 
into the conductor’s pistol shows the 
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passenger’s hand gloved, the conduc- 
tor’s bare. 

It is not considered good form to 
display the merchandise you have to 
sell after dark—on Fifth Avenue. 
Pedestrians, on the most magnificent 
street in the world, are not allowed 
to see by night what motoring pur- 
chasers can afford by day. 

The Fifth Avenue busses, the most 
attractive means of public locomotion 
in the world, officially stop on the far 
side of even-numbered streets. En- 
thusiastic and credulous patrons sta- 
tion themselves at these points. The 
busses, however, in their anxiety to 
Save time, run on until they reach the 
middle of the block and then wait for 
the patrons to work their way through 
the traffic to catch them. This is called 
“speeding up” and goes with “service 
with a smile.” 

Protection of the individual by dis- 
couragement of crime is another func- 
tion of a great city. In New York the 
taxi bandit has been broken and shorn 
of his power. He is now so poor that 
he has to use the subway, where special 
advertisements assure him that he can’t 
win. The word “always” has been 
omitted by inadvertence. 

Conquest of Na- 
ture: New York is 
bounded by two 
rivers. Breweries, 
abattoirs, and freight 
railroads enjoy the 
view. It is so far op- 
posed to the New 
Yorker’s esthetic 
sense to enjoy the 
view himself that 
when a street com- 
manding the river 
was laid out, it be- 
came_ unfashionable 
for residence and is 
now populated en- 
tirely by foreigners 
and actresses. 

To be sophisticated 
one must not be im- 
pressed merely by 
names. “Fhe New 
Yorker’s contempt of 
Euclid is shown by 
his refusal to take the 
short straight line be- 
tween two points. His 
city boasts of only one diagonal street 
of any consequence and he always has 
to walk the two sides of any triangle. 
Lendtre’s discovery, in the time of 
Louis XIV, that a circle with radiat- 
ing streets gives repose to the eye, a 
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“Did you hear a shot a little while ago?” 
“Yes, it must have been Helen shooting a rabbit.” 


point d’appui for shooting down mobs, 
and freedom of circulation, has been 
used in the backward cities of Paris 
and Washington. New York and 
Philadelphia prefer the classic beau- 
ties of the gridiron. 

It is denied that New Yorkers buy 
silk socks (three pairs for a dollar) 
from street venders, watch excavations 
by the hour, and within two minutes 
of Times Square support tawdry 
nickelodeons, shooting galleries, and 
outlets. ‘These are the diversions of 
visitors from New Jersey. The native 
New Yorker goes to a night club with 
three friends, brings his own liquor, 
buys two bottles of White Rock, and 
departs at the end of thirty minutes, 
paying twenty-two dollars exclusive 
of tips. He then goes to another night 
club. 

Savages are frightened by mecha- 
nics; civilized people master the in- 





strument and use it for their comfort. 
By way of proof, try to prevent in- 
coming calls on your telephone. Ask 
the company to let you shut off your 
phone, allowing you, of course, to 
make calls yourself. ‘The company 
not only refuses to do it for you; it 
has made it impossible with its present 
form of telephone instrument for you 
to help yourself by muffling the bell. 

It becomes all the more notable, 
therefore, that although forty per cent 
of all New Yorkers have used the 
telephone since childhood, most of 
them still do not know how to use it. 
‘They do say, “Hold the line” instead 
of “Bitte, beim Apparat bleiben,” but 
they haven’t realized that the tele- 
phone is an instrument for making 
appointments; they use it as a means 
of conversation. 

New York is at all times the most 
exciting city in the world and in win- 
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ter the most agreeable. It is haphaz- 
ard and lucky. As for sophistication, 
it is a babe in arms, innocent and help- 
less and noisy. 


It is quite impossible to think 


seriously of living anywhere else. 
—GILBERT SELDES 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A 
MAN WHO SPENT HIS 
MONEY ON DOCTORS 


A man I know, of genius very frolic- 
some 

But full of fads and fashions without 
number, 

Began to get what seemed to be the 
colic some 

And fearful pains about the region 

lumbar. 


Disturbed at this, as so were many 
friends of his, 

He went to see a stomach doctor noted 

Who filled him full of certain special 
blends of his 

And fees of several hundred dollars 

quoted. 





Then, as the pain 
intestinal 
Canal was thought somehow to have 


infection, 

And so he saw the doctor who was 
best.in all 

The world for that so complicated 
section. 


But all these famous doctors could 
contrive for him 

Were less than nothing when it came 
to healing; 

There seemed but little chance to stay 
alive for him, 

And none for getting back his former 
feeling. 


And then—he’d looked for death, and 
in the face of it 

Had settled his affairs, for he was 
wealthy— 

The pain, like colic, passed and left 
no trace of it, 

Nor was he ever once again unhealthy. 

—Fittmore Hype 


Safety Zone Marked on City Streets; 
Motorists Must Not Hit Pedestrians on 
White Spot.—Heading in Indiana paper. 


In time, regulations of this sort 
will ruin motoring. 


continued, the* 
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“First you call this hoofing a career, then you call it a profession. 
A fter that it’s a livin’.” 
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CALENDAR FOR THE MONTH 
This Month ° ° . ° Octobér 


“My! getting settled’s a chore!” 
“Your reference says you are sober.” 
“Windbagge’s new book is a bore.” 


People are getting settled in their 
apartments and 

Engaging servants and 

Reading and discussing new books 


“My! getting settled’s a chore!” 
Six Nicht Ctus Owners Face JAIL. 
““Windbagge’s new book is a bore.” 
VANDERBILT CLASHES WITH YALE. 


Night clubs are opening 
The football season starts 


So does the indoor season. Dinners Srx Nicut CLtus Owners FACE Jat. 


and “See you at Annabel’s dinner.” 
Dinner conversations begin, God VanperBict CLAsHES WITH YALE. 
forbid “Oh, do I truly look thinner?” 


“See you at Annabel’s dinner.” 
““Marion’s hennaed her hair.” 

“Oh, do I truly look thinner?” 
“Hallowe’en dance? I’ll be there.” 


Débutantes meet on Fifth Avenue 
and 


Invite each other to social functions, 
Art galleries open and 
Lots of new shows 


““Marion’s hennaed her hair.” 
“Vlastoff is giving a one-man.” 

“Hallowe’en dance? Ill be there.” 
“Barrymore’s grand as the gunman.” 


And concerts 
Not to mention the hunting season 


“Vlastoff is giving a one-man.” 
“Tsn’t Stravinsky abstruse!” 

“Barrymore’s grand as the gunman.” 
“Well, bring us back a few moose.” 


Country week-ends are nearly done 
The last one-cabin boat tourists re- 
turn from Europe 


“Tsn’t Stravinsky abstruse!” 
“Closing Shore Acres on Sunday.” 
“Well, bring us back a few moose.” 
“Lovely! We landed last Monday.” 


The society page becomes four pages “Closing Shore Acres on Sunday.” 


and New Season Gets UnpER Way. 
There is an occasional nip in the “Lovely! We landed last Monday.” 
air “Feels a bit chilly today.” 


New Season Gets UNpER Way. 
“Your reference says you are sober.” 
“Feels a bit chilly today.” 
October * ag * * 
—Baron IRELAND 


These we have always with us 
And to sum up 
Autumn is coming 
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A SPEECH BY MAYOR 
WALKER 


BEING THE INEVITABLE RESULT OF 

EXTENDING THE FREEDOM OF THE 

CITY TO TOO GREAT A VARIETY OF 
CELEBRITIES 


“PT IS my agreeable duty as 
| Mayor of New York City to 
stand at the gateway of 
America and welcome your royal 
highness as the first mother to swim 
the world’s heavyweight channel. 
Brought up among us as you have 
been, one of our own Bronx boys, we 
have watched your career in the roped 
arena with interest and enthusiasm. 
When the wires flashed word that 
you had conquered the stretch of 
treacherous water which lies between 
Roumania and Calais, not only Am- 
sterdam Avenue but the whole city 
rose and cheered your majesty’s bril- 
liant achievement. Our admiration 
for your majesty’s country knows no 
bounds. Your services in the A. E. F. 
were conspicuous for their gallantry. 
The first mother to swim successfully 
as a member of the fighting marine 
corps, your imperial highness may 
carry back to the homeland in Europe 
assurances of New York’s heartiest 
good will. Prince, in behalf of the 
municipality which I have the honor 
to serve, I place in the good right 
hand which won so cleanly at Phila- 
delphia this key to the city of Atlantic 
Highlands.” —A. H. FotweE.i 


OF ALL THINGS 


ee IS now generally admitted that 
Mr. Mills will make a better fight 
against the strongly intrenched gover- 
nor than did his immediate predeces- 
sor. The current pretender is at least 
willing to talk about matters related 
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to state government. Young T. R. 
believed that the burning question of 
the campaign was whether or not he 
had ever been in France. 


Persons with mean _ dispositions 
now say that Ford’s famous five- 
day week is due to a slump in sales 
rather than to a heart of gold. Hank, 
these skeptics claim, was impelled not 
by generous motives but by General 


Motors. 
. 


We learn with pleased surprise of 
the existence of the “American As- 
sociation of Variable Star Observers.” 
It would be enlightening to hear their 
observations upon Mr. Bambino Ruth. 


Jumping Joe Dugan seemed to feel 
bitter toward his little boss for bench- 
ing him for a pinch hitter in the last 
game in St. Louis. That, we under- 
stand, is what is known in the trade 
as third base ingratitude. 


We were given to understand that 
Suzanne Lenglen had come to us as a 


tennis player. Presently she seemed to 
be a professional recommendress and 
later she emerged as a super-cloak 
model. This puzzled observer feels 
that the time is ripe to raise the ques- 
tion: ““Who’s Sue in America?” 


From the few brief words that 
have leaked into the public prints, one 
somehow gets the impression that 
young Mrs. Browning is about to have 
her license revoked. She would then 
have to be known as “Impeaches.” Or, 
perhaps, “Rescinderella.” 


This department’s impressionable 
young mind was swayed by both the 
prosecution and the defense in the 
American Metals case. Our verdict 
would be that the culprits were not 
Daugherty and Miller but a couple of 


other fellows by the same name. 


According to a statistical fiend, Af- 
ghanistan has one motorcar for every 
1,200,000 inhabitants. It means prac- 
tically nothing to us, but the scramble 
for seats on pleasant Sundays must be 
rather trying. 
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“Oh, yes! Something 
in the suburbs? Say about 
the thirty-sixth floor?” 
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These were Lady Astor’s parting 
words: “No woman has ever lived 
since the time of Catherine the Great 
who resembles her so closely as does 
Queen Marie.” We don’t wish to 
appear prudish, but that doesn’t seem 
a sisterly remark. 

—Howarp BRuBAKER 


LIFE CYCLE OF A 
LITERARY GENIUS 
I 

HOWS precocity at six years of 

age. Writes poem entitled, “To 

a Little Mouse,” beginning, 
“Last night I heard a noise in my 
scrap-basket.” His mother likes poem 
and shows it to Aunt Susie. 


I 
At fourteen years of age, encour- 
aged by former success, writes short 
essay entitled, “The Woods in Win- 
ter,” beginning, “I whistled to my 
dog Don and he raced and romped as 
we set out together.” Sends this to 
St. Nicholas Magazine and wins silver 
badge. 
Ill 
At eighteen years of age, encour- 
aged by success, writes sonnet en- 
titled, “To ” and sends it to 
newspaper column. Columnist re- 
writes thirteen lines and publishes it 


on dull day. 





IV 
Encouraged by success, at twenty- 
four years of age writes whimsical 
article on “Sex Above 138th Street,” 
which he sends to popular magazine. 
The article refers incidentally to sev- 
enteen-year locusts. Editor of maga- 
zine marks it Use When Timely and 
publishes it sixteen years later when 
the locusts appear. 
v 
At forty, encouraged by success, 
accepts invitation to have lunch with 
editor of the popular magazine. Editor 
orders exotic dishes and mentions an 
opening “on the staff!” 
VI 
Encouraged by success, dies of 
nervous indigestion right after lunch, 
leaving an illegitimate son who grows 
up in obscurity and writes the great 


American novel. —E. B. W. 
. 


Frank Clark, workman in a two-story 
b: Iding being erected by the Vlerchants 
National Bank, fell four stories to the 
pavement this morning.—-Omaha paper 


Perhans it merely felt that way. 
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HEH! HEH! HEH! 
Or, the Difference Between the Movies and the Stage 


“Broadway,” the great hit at the Broadhurst Theatre, demonstrates the edge of in- 
telligence that the stage still holds over the screen: in a successful crook play on the 
stage, the hero, at least, must be intentionally funny. 


Left to right: Mr. Lee Tracy, as the hero; Miss Sylvia Field, as the gel; and Mr. 
Robert Gleckler, as the villain, 
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rR. GEORGE KAUFMAN, that 
M chiropractor who has long 

twisted the agonized back- 
bone of the great American people, 
has a new collaborator in Mr. Herman 
J. Mankiewicz, and together they have 
written a convulsing and scurrilous 
comedy, “The Good Fellow,” which 
is being presented at the Playhouse. 

To suffer fools gladly is one thing 
but to suffer one with the exultant 
hilarity that Messrs. Kaufman and 
Mankiewicz have displayed in “The 
Good Fellow” comes under another 
head. It is a pitiless play, but I pre- 
fer cleverness to kindness. It may not 
last long, but the fact remains I liked 
it. 

The individual whose hide is flayed 
from him in “The Good Fellow” is 
Jim Helton (John E. Hazzard) a 
lodge hound of Wilkes-Barre. Mr. 
Hazzard has caught perfectly his in- 
flated silliness; his walk is inflated and 
silly, and perhaps the most inflated and 
silly thing about him is the way he 
goes upstairs. In moments where he 
might have suggested something else, 
however, Mr. Hazzard definitely 
leaves something to be desired. Sin- 
clair Lewis found a pathetic quality 
in Mr. Babbitt’s childish need to dress 
up, and have a club with pins; George 
Kelly felt some compassion for his 
Show-O ff,” but the three gentlemen 
responsible for Jim Helton regard him 
in the spirit of the genial little girl 
who called over the back fence to her 
friend, “Yah! Yah! Your momma’s 
dead!” 

To feed a need of importance ut- 
terly without poignancy the impecuni- 
ous Helton borrows $5,000 on his life 
insurance to use toward the $10,000 
necessary to bring the Brothers of 
Corsica to Wilkes-Barre for their next 
convention. For the remainder of the 
sum he touches the rich young man 
who is in love with his daughter, whom 
she loves and who is her only chance 
of escape from a life she detests. 

In a scene so funny that one 





SPOTTY WORK 


writhes with a certain embarrassment 
for mankind Jim informs the Brothers 
of Corsica, in meeting assembled, what 
he has done. While he is drinking in 
their praises his daughter bursts into 
the room, drives out the other members 
and accuses him of having ruined her 
life, as she feels she can’t marry her 
lover under the circumstances. Her 
mother, héaring the fracas, suspects 
where the money has come from and 
turns on Jim in dry-eyed despair. Jim 
Helton’s reaction to their misery is 
compressed into a brief soliloquy be- 
fore curtain fall: “They just haven’t 
got any vision. That’s it. They just 
haven’t got any vision.” 

In the last act the Helton family’s 


-_ 
— 





difficulties are tactfully cleared away 


by the young lover, but the end of “ 


the play finds Jim toying with the 


temptation to form a new lodge. 


T THE Comedy Theatre there 
rests upon the broad shoulders of 
the appealing and magnificent Paul 


Robeson a play by Jim Tully and Jack 
Dazy called “Black Boy.” “Black 
Boy” is built around a good idea, the 
career of a colored boy who becomes 
a prize fighter and champion, a sweet- 
natured child who has the world for 
his plaything, but it is uncertainly put 
together, and, curiously enough since 
Mr. Tully knows the people of whom 
he writes, the dialogue is over-literary 
and the idiom inexact. 

There are, however, several excel- 
lent moments in “Black Boy.” Two 
of them are songs Paul Robeson sings, 
a third is a Harlem jazz party which 
makes one sympathize with the in- 
tensive way in which some of the in- 
telligentsia have grappled with the 
negro problem, and the last is the re- 
port over the radio of the champion- 
ship battle. I don’t know why a report 
over a radio should be any more excit- 
ing than the off stage yacht race in 
Mr. Bob in which the heroine pops on 
a chair to see through a window back 
center, but it is. The tension of the 
little group around the loud speaker in 
“Black Boy” spreads itself through the 
whole audience. 

I wish I could speak as favorably 
of the psychological climax of the play 
but it is hurried over in a drunken so- 
liloquy with which Mr. Robeson does 
an utmost which is yet not sufficient. 

Edith Warren as Irene, the girl 
Black Boy loves thinking her white and 
cares for no longer when he learns she 
is colored, is extraordinarily pretty, 
does a glorious Charleston, and pan- 
tomimes the scene at the radio with 
real power, but the opportunity to 
speak emotional lines seems to cause 
her both embarrassment and discom- 
fort. 


ED BLINDS,” Lord Latham’s 
play, is at the Maxine Elliott 
Theatre. Things have come to 
a pretty pass when a play’s be- 
ing banished from Newark does 
it no more good in New York 
than its being applauded in Brooklyn, 
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but that seems to be the case with 
“Red Blinds.” It was washed into 
town on the high tide of such a con- 
demnation, ecstatically suffered, one 
cannot but suspect, by a management 
which must have begun to harbor some 
doubts of his lordship’s mastery of the 
dramatic art, but it was all in vain. 
“Red Plinds” is an uncertain, not en- 
tirely stupid example of the counter in- 
fluence of Pinero on the peerage. It is 
about an all-round hussy who marries 
in self-defence and repents at the top 
of her lungs. Between the acts the 
man who used the telephone when I 
wanted to reported to his girl that it 
was a piece-a cheese. 


DREARY little travelogue to the 

Alice Foote MacDougall Idea 
which crops out in our theatre every 
now and then is provided by “The 
Immortal Thief,” at Hampden’s The- 
atre. It is by Tom Barry, and Walter 
Hampden is the star. “The Immortal 
Thief” is the one crucified on Golgo- 
tha. If one wanted to be acid 
one might call it an Also Rann Ken- 
nedy play, but I’m afraid that’s 
running dangerously far down the 
road to libel. 


USSELL MEDCRAFT and 

Norma Mitchell, who, in “Cra- 
dle Snatchers” built a raucous, smash- 
ing, extremely funny farce around the 
fact that ladies of a certain age are 
titivated by the charms of the young 
male, have now concocted from a play 
by Francis R. Bellamy and Lawton 
Mackall a delicate little bit entitled 
“Buy, Buy, Baby.” The comedy nu- 
cleus of “Buy, Buy, Baby” is the race 
of two cousins whose common aunt 
promises a million dollars to the first 
legitimate child born in the family 
and a million dollars to its parents. 
They start at scratch, for while Ronald 
Bradford (Edwin Nicander) is un- 
married, the husband of Janice Mar- 
vin (Laura Hope Crews) is in South 
America. The end of the first act, in 
the course of which Aunt Esmeralda 
Pottle (Alison Skipworth) has an- 
nounced the conditions of her prize, 
leaves Ronald darting to the Plaza 
and a young woman who has made ad- 
vances to him, while Janice, seizing 
the telephone, demands Western 
Union and in a voice trembling with 
harassed eagerness announces that she 
wants to send a cable to South Amer- 
ica. 
While playing directly on this 
theme Mr. Medcraft and Miss Mit- 





























“I orders corn beef and cabbage. ‘Corn beef and cabbage, he says, ‘ts 
only on Monday.” ‘Today’s Monday, I says. ‘Today’s Tuesday, he says, 
and sure enough it’s Tuesday and me all set for corn beef and cabbage.” 


chell are at their Restoration best. 
The sternly businesslike performance 
by their characters of activities usual- 
ly romantic gives them a magnificent 
chance; but the theme isn’t as fr-sh 
as that of “Cradle Snatchers” and 
can’t be stretched to conceal thé wastes 
cf complicated dullness and improba- 
bility which make up the rest of the 
play as could the basic drollery of that 
opus. In spite of these two glorious 
women, Miss Crews and Miss Skip- 
worth, before the evening is over “Buy, 
Buy, Baby” becomes a deadly bore. 


N “Treat "Em Rough” at the 

Klaw Theatre, Fred and Fanny 
Hatton (the Russell Medcraft and 
Norma Mitchell of yesteryear) have 
written an all too gentle comedy set 
in the background of cabaret life 
which is used so superbly in “Broad- 


way.” It has a definite chromo charm 
and allows Genevieve Tobin to be 
utterly engaging, but it was a mali- 
cious destiny which scheduled it for 
this season and the above comparison. 

—CHARLEs BRACKETT 


DOWNTOWN LYRICS 


MILL LANE 


Have you spied Mill Lane? 

Have you tried Mill Lane? 

Have you caught its aristocracy, 
Its air? 


It’s a faint Mill Lane, 
It’s a quaint Mill Lane, 
It is little, it’s elusive, but— 
It’s there! 
-BurKE Boyce 
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HAVE about told my own story, 
| but in the last two years I have 

seen a lot of how the other fel- 
lows work. There are a dozen differ- 
ent ways from mine, and they might 
be interesting. 

I have been in every kind of liquor 
selling place from Kid Mullins’ Saw- 
dust Inn on the East Side to the din- 
ing rooms of the best hotels. Of 
course, I don’t mean that the hotels 
themseves sell booze, but you often 
read that waiters are arrested for sell- 
ing to customers. And most of the 
men in the game are so good they 
can convince all their customers, all 
the time, that their establishment is the 
only one in town selling the real stuff. 

Like everybody else, I guess, you 
have done some of your drinking in 
the speakeasies in the uptown cross 
streets, east and west of the Avenue. 
It might interest you to know that 
these places, most of them, are operat- 
ed by syndicates. It is necessary to have 
syndicates to avoid the padlocking dan- 
ger. If a lone man is running a speak- 
easy, he is always in danger of being 
closed up. All he has to do is make a 
policeman mad, or fail to pay a pro- 
hibition agent as much as the agent 
thinks he deserves. And if he were 
running his business alone, his liveli- 
hood would be cut off. 

So the syndicates operate a good 
many of them. Not all, of course. 
There are plenty of independent boot- 
leggers. But take a block like Forty— 
Street, between Fifth and Sixth Ave- 
nues. There are, to my knowledge, 
thirty-two places in this block selling 
whisky. Some of them are restaurants, 
too, but most of them are simply drink- 
ing parlors. Well, out of these thirty- 
two places, twenty-five are owned by 
one firm. The firm has an office in 
Times Square, just an ordinary busi- 
ness office, and as far as they are con- 
cerned there is nothing unusual about 
the business they conduct. At each of 
the places they operate, they keep the 


rent paid for a year in advance, all 
the time. They do this so that if 
the place is padlocked, the landlord 
will not suffer from it. If one of 
the places is closed up, the rest keep 
right on doing business, taking care 
of the customers who have been 
turned out of the padlocked place, 
and nobody loses much. 

There are more waiters in the boot- 
legger’s business, I believe, than any 
other profession. You see, a man with 
any intelligence is not going to be 
content with the small profits of a 
waiter’s job nowadays, when he can’t 
sell wine and make his customers give 
him big tips. But there are plenty of 
other kinds of people who have come 
into the business for its easy profits 
and its quiet life. 

I know, for instance, a former doc- 
tor who is now running an “apart- 
ment barroom” rather far uptown, 
just off Broadway. This fellow got 
his medical degree and began practic- 
ing in his home town. He was made 
city physician, and one of his jobs was 
to make inspections in the segregated 
district. They caught him one day 
making illegal operations, and dis- 
barred him from the profession. He 
went right into bootlegging. 

And his sys- 
tem is just about 
like that of most 
of these apart- 
ment barrooms 
He has, in reali- 
ty, two  apart- 
ments at the top 
of a large build- 
ing. One has its 
parlor fitted up 
very expensively, 
and it is here that 
he entertains his 
guests. But he 
goes pretty far 
with his system. 
If three people 
come in and 
want a drink, he 
asks one of them 
to go with him to the kitchen. There 
the drinks are poured from a bottle, 
and the customer pays. You see, there 
are only two men in the room, and 
there are no witnesses to the transac- 
tion. Also, that one bottle is all the 
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A BOOTLEGGER’S STORY 


IV—OTHER WAYS 


liquor that is in the apartment. The 
rest is hidden upstairs. 

Even if the detectives came crash- 
ing in, they would only find a few peo- 
ple sitting around drinking, and a half 
bottle of liquor in the kitchen. It 
would be impossible for the agents to 
get witnesses to a sale, and the boot- 
legger could only be arrested for pos- 
session—not for selling. He could 
also show that he was entertaining 
guests in his residence, and could claim 
that the bottle of liquor was pre-war 
stock and he was giving his friends a 
drink. This man keeps a job on the 
side, though of course he never works 
at it. Still, in the case of a trial, it 
would be hard to prove that he is not 
a law-abiding citizen. 

Of course, there are all varieties of 
secrecy. This doctor’s system is one of 
the most elaborate, and I don’t believe 
he pays a cent to anybody for protec- 
tion. On the other hand, you can go 
to some places, further downtown, and 
walk right in from the street, put your 
foot on the brass rail, and order a 
highball. They are pretty wide open, 
these places. And they pay for the 
privilege, too, believe me. As far as I 
can decide, from asking questions here 
and there, it costs the proprietor of the 
average drinking 
place $150 a 
week for pro- 
tection from ar- 
rest. I am not 
saying whether 
he pays this to 
the police, or the 
prohibition 
agents, or the 
politicians, or le- 
gal syndicates— 
who are really 
nothing more 
than _ politicians 
themselves. 

Of course, 
you get all kinds 
of liquor, going 
about from 
place to place. 
There is not much inducement to the 
average bootlegger to sell good 
stuff. He has to pay big prices for 
it, and his customers don’t know the 
difference. But I don’t believe there 
is any really poisonous liquor being sold 
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“T WAS TROUBLED WITH CON- 


STIPATION so badly that I had to take 
a laxative every other might. I felt tired 
and cross all the time. I just ate because 
I had to and not because I wanted it. I 
tried taking Fleischmann’s Yeast night 
and morning, breaking it up in a little 
cold water, and adding enough hot water 
to make it warm eneugh to drink. Now 
my system works regularly and I feel 
like eating and working. I also sleep 
well. What a relief to wake up re- 
freshed and full of pep.” 
Ws. E. Simpson, Pasadena, Calif. 


How’s Your Health? 


*‘l! HAD BEEN TROUBLED WITH 
INDIGESTION accompanied by dizzy 
spells. I tried Yeast in salad or in milk 
three times a day. It brought great relief. 
My dizziness disappeared i in a month or 
so. I felt better in every way. Now I just 
take the Yeast occasionally to keep my 
stomach in really good condition.” 


Harry Lryincer, Miami, Fla. 
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Constipatien, stomach and skin 
disorders can be banished — 
your whole life made happier— 


by one simple food 


we a “cure-all,” not a medicine— 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a re- 
markable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active, daily releasing new storesof energy 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day, 
one before each meal: on crackers, in fruit 
juices, water or milk—or just plain, i in small 
pieces. For constipation dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before meals and at 
bedtime. Dangerous habit-forming cathar- 
tics will gradually become unnecessary. All 
grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy 
several cakes at a time—they will keep fresh 
in a cool dry place for two or three days. 

And let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Mealth. Health Research 
Dept. Y-30, The Fleischmann Company, 701 Wash- 
ington Street, New York. 


cat, ee eee 


THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation. 
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“TI HAVE TRIED EVERYTHING TO 
BANISH ACNE but the pimples always 
came back either in the same place, or 
next to it. Finally I decided I would take 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. Now after two 
months’ use, I’ve only one little ‘bump’ 

on my chin and I’m also getting rid of it 
with Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

Anita McAteer, Denver, Colo. 
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ative 
Water Tower 


LAMENT 


We have never paid much attention to 
the gentlemen who prove so volubly that 
England is going to the dogs, imperially, 
industrially and morally. Never, that is 
to say, until we read that beer and Nquor 
advertisements are henceforth barred 
from the pure pages of Punch. Now we 
see the “demnition bow-wows” licking 
their chops and hear the voice of Inge, 
the gloomy Dean. 














GRANDMA’S ADMONITION 
ON PROPER CONDUCT 
(1876) 

“My dear, if ever on the street, 

By accident you chance to meet 
A man who's leaving a saloon, 
Just plan to cut him... or to swoon!” 


(1926) 

“Drusilla, if you park your eye 

On one who reels a bit with rye, 

Though unfamiliar be his name, 
Just ask him where he purchased same!” 

+ + + 
Are you looking for a way to earn easy 
money? Very well then. Here is an in- 
fallible plan that has paid off many a 
poker debt and greens fee for us. And 
it’s good for a regular income if you 
work it right. 
+ a * 

You are at a party. The bowl is flowing. 
There has been one round of college 
songs, possibly two. Somebody says, well 
I sure do feel good now but I won’t be 
worth a fried egg in the morning. Then 
you say nonsense. Then he says, yes, he 
always gets a headache regular as clock- 
work, whereupon you bet him all he’s 
good for that he will wake like a lark if 
he follows your advice. 


- + & 


Naturally he pooh-poohs the idea. And 
when you tell him simply to use AQUA- 
ZONE as a mixer (straight too) instead 
of what he is using, he doubles the bet. 
Ply him well with the only Mineral 
Water in the world supercharged with 
Oxygen. Line up your witnesses. 
+ + *- 

His gratitude and astonishment in the 
morning when he rises blythesome and 
cumberless is usually so great that the 
bet can be collected without resort to 


violence. 
t- + & 


A profitable scheme. Your only stock-in- 
trade need be a case of AQUAZONE, 
obtainable from any good drug or grocery 


store, or 
VANDERBILT 6434 
Advertisement 





in New York at all. EF know that I 
never struck any. By poisonous, I 
mean really deadly stuff that would 
kill a man. Of course, some of it isn’t 
very good for the digestion, over a 
long time. 

In the clubs, that is among the club- 
men of New York, a new game has 
just started up. Most of the men who 
practice it are young and pleasant for- 
eigners, well educated young English 
or Frenchmen. One will make a few 
friends, because Americans have a 
failing for foreigners, and one night 
he will announce that one of his ac- 
quaintances, an old aristocratic gentle- 
man, is in financial difficulties and has 
thought up the scheme of selling his 
cellar. It is a wonderful cellar, the 
young gentleman will say, worth 
about $70,000. Most of the stuff in 
it came from the cellar of some big 
restaurant when it closed up shop after 
prohibition came. But the aristocratic 
friend is extremely afraid of being sus- 
pected, or caught, and he doesn’t quite 
know what te do about it. 

Before he knows it, the friend of 
this young foreigner has put his name 
down for thirty or forty cases, and 
suggested that the young man meet 
him at the club next day, where other 
gentlemen might be interested. The 
next day, you may be sure, the young 
foreigner will show up, and the 
friends of his friend will cluster about 
him. 

“But I don’t like this,” he will say 
in an embarrassed way. “I don’t like 
to make a barroom out of your club.” 

They will quiet him, and all of them 
together will order seventy-five or a 
hundred cases. He will tell them that 
to avoid suspicion he can only deliver 
five or six cases at a time, and they will 
agree. And this gives the young Eng- 
lish or Frenchman time to get his sup- 
ply together, and saves his credit with 
the wholesalers, who would not let 
him have a hundred cases at once with- 
out cash in hand, but will give him five 
or ten a day and collect the cash after 
he has made his delivery, and gotten 
his own check. 

That’s the way it goes. Your best 
friend might be a bootlegger and you 
never would know it. There are all 
kinds and classes in the business, but I 
am always glad that I started off my 
business on a high-class plane, getting 
good customers and charging them 
high prices. If my stuff isn’t real, no- 
body is hurt unless he finds it out, and 
then it only hurts his pride. It doesn’t 
hurt his body. And some of the stuff 
I sell is the genuine article. I have got- 
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WE 
OPEN A NEW 


Shop 


UP-TOWN 





“(O1THIN the con- 
gested area of our city there 
is a spot comparatively 
secluded, a place of relative 
quiet and tranquillity where 
the pace of life is slower 
and more sedate. 


Here you can park your 
motor car with ease and 
shop with leisure, as was the 
habit of old New Yorkers. 
So here, for the comfort 
and convenience of our 
patrons, we have estab- 
lished a new shop at the... 


Corner of MADISON AVE. 
> 69TH ST. 


rec eh 


&5 
PECK 


Fifth Ave., at 47th St. 
Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. 
Wall St., at Number 34 

Madison Ave., at 69th St. 


% 
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ten rich, but I have made a lot of peo- 
ple happy. I have never run across a 
man in my life who refused to take a 
drink because it was against the law, 
and I have never met a man who 
thought I was a crook, just because I 
am a bootlegger and proud of it. 



















—JEAN 
* 
“N. B. LOVS EMMA 
GLOTZ”’ 


REENWICH VILLAGE Iiterati 
and even the semi-illiterati 
who so abound in this sec- 


tion have been considerably agog 
of late over the above inscription, 


“Black 1 | 











chastely effected in white chalk upon i 

the black background of one of ‘the Bottom” |g 

southwest (the second from the left) is one of the a 

Elevated pillars at the corner of Sixth Season's Novelties 

Avenue and Eighth Street. 
Posed by 


Here, iiideed, are romance, glam- 
or, and mystery. It requires no great 
feat of the imagination to visualize 
this ravishing creature, Emma Glotz, 
this Cleopatra of the lower West 
Side; to picture her as she pauses star- 
ry-eyed to gaze at the unabashed pub- 
lic declaration that she is “lovd” by 
N. B.; to muse on the ill-concealed 
jealousy of her disappointed rivals. 

But now ceme the questions which 
have thus far challenged the efforts 
of the official investigation which 
has for weeks been delving into this 
unfathomable puzzle. 

Who is Emma Glotz? 

And who is N. B.? 

Scant assistance is offered by the 
telephone directory—either the Man- 
hattan-Bronx or the Brooklyn-Queens- 
Staten Island section—since nowhere 
does the name of Glotz appear. This 
point is admirably stressed by Marcel- 
lus, the archeologist, who, in his mem- 
crable tome, “The Great Elevated 
Pillar Problem,” asserts: 

Exhaustive and painful researches have 
thus far failed to throw a single ray of 
light upon the identity of Miss (it is 
charitably assumed the lady is unmar- 
ried and is carrying on no secret liaison) 
Glotz. To be sure, the latest edition of 
the telephone directory carrying the date 
of September, 1926, cannot be assumed 
to carry the names of subscribers added 
to its lists since 1922, yet it seems only 
reasonable to suppose there might be at 
least one Glotz in a city of six million 
people. But there isn’t. Can it be that 
the name of Glotz is being deliberately 
suppressed for ulterior motives? Is some- 
thing behind ail this? 

There is, to be sure, a Glutz—Mr. 
R. Glutz, 250 West Ninety-fourth 
Street (RIVerside 6247)—but here 
again have investigators met with 
complete failure. Interviewed by a 








7 East 43rd St. 
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The New Dances 
Are Now Ready 
At Arthur Murray’s 


HIS season's new dances are the most thrilling—the 

most fascinating in years! Because I want you to 

see how delightfully easy my teachers make learning the 

Valencia, the New French Tango, Fox Trot, Waltz, etc., 

and further—because I am anxious to keep my staff busy 

until the season gets into full swing—I am continuing the 
private lessons at the extremely low summer rates. 


How to GAIN Confidence 


This is an exceptional opportunity to become a re- 
markable good dancer . . . to acquire confidence, poise . . . 
to learn to lead forcefully .. . to follow easily—and at the 
same time correct any faults you may have. You will be 
taught to dance smartly ... with that unmistakable style 
and grace which marks the Arthur Murray pupil and 
makes him a desirable partner! 


It’s really a shame to merely “get by""—tolerated—when 
it's so easy,—so much fun,—to become a truly wonderful 
dancer, sought after... popular! 


You will be delighted with my new studio,—its privacy... 
youthful instructors who can teach as well as dance beau- 
tifully! A delightful surprise awaits your visit. If pos- 
sible, call to-day while the rates are so low! 


Arthur Murray 


Ann Pennington 


Arthur Murray 


Vanderbilt 1773 
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John Ward Men’s Shoes 
Prices: $7 to $11 


The choicest product of America’s finest 
factories ~ ~ ~ The leaders in style and 
value for over a quarter of a century ~ ~ ~ 
Stores and service of the highest order 


Sizes: 4 to 13; Widths, AAA to EEE 


Shops in NEW YORK + BROOKLYN * NEWARK + PHILADELPHIA , BOSTON 
Address for booklet or orders, 191 Hudson Street, New York City 
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correspondent of THE New York- 
ER, Mr. Glutz said in part: 

“IT don’t know anybody named 
Emma. Now, if it was Julia...” 

We now turn to “N. B.” Natural- 
ly the first name to occur is that of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, “the Little Cor- 
poral” (who later became a sergeant 
and was mentioned in orders as having 
served with distinction at the battle 
of Austerlitz. But, writes Marcellus: 

Napoleon Bonaparte died on the island 
of St. Helena (15° 56’ S., 5° 42’ W.) 
in 1821, and there is every external evi- 
dence that the present work postdates 
that by many years. Moreover, a pains- 
taking examination into all Napoleonic 
records fails to show a single mention of 
a lady named Glotz, Emma or otherwise! 


[Eprror’s Notre: Marcellus was a great 
boy for italics. And it is likely that a 
great imperial amour could for more 
than a century go unsung? Echo an- 
swers, NO!] 


We now pass on to the next out- 
standing possibility—Nicholas (Mur- 
ray) Butler (b. 1862). Yet when an 
investigator presented the question to 
Dr. Butlér himself, that eminent edu- 
cationalist replied: 

“Glotz? Glotz? No, I don’t re- 
call any one by that name. You sure 
it wasn’t Glatz? We had a girl at 
Barnard once called Glatz, but her 
first name was Josie. Either that or 
Josephine. I don’t think anybody ever 
loved her particularly, though.” 

But the name, printed fair and un- 
mistakably in white upon black, is 
G-]-o-t-z. 

Dr. Butler, by his own admission 
being out of the picture, we take up 
the next in line, Newton (Diehl) 
Baker. Again we quote Marcellus: 

He was born in Martinsburg, W.Va., 
and was educated at Johns Hopkins and 
Washington and Lee (especially Wash- 
ington), receiving the LL.B. degree from 
the latter seat of learning in 1894. Two 
years later he began his career as private 
secretary to Postmaster-General Wilson 
in Cleveland’s administration. He later 
became mayor of Cleveland (this refers 
to the city and not the former President) 
and in 1916 was appointed secretary of 
war to succeed Lindley M. Garrison. I 
don’t believe it was him (sic). 

The only other N. B. occurring 
readily to the mind of your investi- 
gator was Nick Bonzano, 194 Waver- 
ly Place. Finding only Mrs. Bonzano 
at home, your investigator put to her 
the question as to whether her husband 
had recently been enamored of an 
Emma Glotz. Mrs. Bonzano’s re- 
sponse, though brief, was sufficient to 
cause your investigator to lay off his 
investigation indefinitely. 

Anybody else can do the investigat- 
ing from now on. —Tip BLIss 
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THE CURRENT 


CINEMA 


Old Bill Receives Worthy Treatment 
—Eddie Cantor Makes His Bow——and 


The Temptress 


Ss? CHAPLIN 
in “The Bet- 
ter "Ole” and a 
new _ Vitaphone 
program have in- 
stalled themselves 
in the Colony for 
as long as public favor warrants. Such 
eminent entertainers as Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Elsie Janis and Al Jolson per- 
form in the manner to which we are 
accustomed on, by, or with the Vita- 
phone, but I still fecl that this latest 
scientific manifestation has no other 
noteworthy attribute than novelty. 

Bruce Bairnsfather’s Old Bill 
could ask for no better treatment than 
that which he receives at the hands of 
Syd Chaplin. He impersonates that 
renowned British warrior to perfec- 
tion. Let there be a cheer for both. 

The picture contains a good many 
comic elements that have been placed 
on view before, but they are never- 
theless amusing. The action takes 
place mostly in the streets of Bouca- 
ret while the regiment is resting, and 
deals with Bill’s contacts with various 
animals that make free with a semi- 
deserted French village, with a hard- 
boiled corporal, and most laughably 
with Bill as the head and front legs 
of a theatrical horse. Running 
throughout to hold the events together 
is a plot touching on spies. Unless 
you demand intricacy in your humor 
this picture should prove worth while. 





poe MEIGHAN’s sermon on 
vanity and its kindred vices has 
departed from the Rialto, and in its 
place is “Kid Boots” with Eddie Can- 
tor on the screen and, as the saying 
is, in the flesh. How closely it re- 
sembles the musical comedy from 
which it is adopted I cannot state. It 
is difficult for me to believe that any- 
thing resembles a musical comedy. 
“Kid Boots” should provide you with 
a reasonable amount of diversion. 
The story tells of how a tailor’s as- 
sistant became the companion of a gen- 
tleman of wealth who was seeking to 
free himself from an unfortunate 
marriage bond. And, also, of how he 
wins for himself a young lady who is 
more interested in dependability than 
good looks. Scattered throughout are 
what the advertisements will call 
mirth-provoking incidents. At the 


end is a race against time, and a dan- 
gerous descent from a precipice. Not 
uproarious, but good enough. 

Eddie Cantor is a very welcome 
addition to the ranks of screen come- 
dians. At one point he renders a 
splendid bit of pantomime, when he 
holds a flirtation with himself, that 
merits close attention. Clara Bow 
fails to reach that fetching standard 
that she set in “Mantrap,” but as she 
does not have much opportunity it 
can’t be held against her. The oth- 
ers in the picture are satisfactory. 


be TEMPTRESs,” at the Capi- 
tol, is the latest of Ibanez’s nov- 
els to reach the screen. For some un- 
knewn reason he seems to be able to 
have an unhappy end _ transferred 
from his books to the cinema. “The 
Temptress” is one of these. It is of a 
lady who causes her admirers to kill 
their friends, go into bankruptcy, and 
suffer other misfortunes. .She falls 
in love, pursues her choice to the Ar- 
gentine, where he is building a dam. 
In the man-atmosphere of the place 
she brings about all kinds of unpleas- 
ant situations. Somewhat disconcerted 
by her unfortunate faculty she returns 
to France and is last seen walking the 
streets. “There is an aroma of tripe 
about all this, but the movies being 
what they generally are you will ex- 
tract a fair share of entertainment. 
Greta Garbo is the siren, and al- 
though I can’t think of even a femi- 
nine acquaintance I would shoot to 


win her, she is as convincing as the’ 


part warrants. Antonio Moreno is the 
lad who catches her eye, and in the 
unheralded obscurity of a minor char- 
acter is Lionel Barrymore. 


HE Strand has “The Nervous 

Wreck,” another stage adapta- 
tion. Itis pretty mild. Phyllis Haver 
is an attractive eyeful, and Harrison 
Ford is neither this nor that. Those 
funny fellows Chester Conklin and 
Mack Swain are an aid to the pro- 
ceedings. 


ICHARD Drx is the hero of “The 
Quarterback” at the Rivoli. 
The story is one of those football 
themes, and has nothing in particu- 
lar to recommend it other than a well- 


staged game. —O. C. 
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UZANNE LENGLEN 
came, was seen by, 
and conquered ten thousand in- 
terested and somewhat curious spec- 
tators at the Garden last week; 
whether or not professional tennis can 
be said to have done the same thing I 
am unable to report with accuracy. 
Something unquestionably —_ was 
lacking. The court—a very good 
one—was there. Linesmen and um- 
pires and ball boys and all the intri- 
cate paraphernalia with which we sur- 
round ourselves in modern sport were 
at hand. About the green cork sur- 
face was a part—at any rate—of fash- 
ionable New York; a part also of 
celebrated New York, including Gov- 
ernor Smith, Mayor Walker, Mr. W. 
‘Tl’. Tilden, the actor, and Mr. E. C. 
Conlin, the famous umpire of For- 
est Hills—not as announced by Mr. 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


The Newer Tennis— 
The Businesslike Lenglen 


Pyle, however, acting in that capacity. 
Would he had been, for the umpiring 
was mostly awful. Strange as it may 
seem, the professional umpire cannot 
compare with the amateur. Yet with 
Suzanne and Mary Browne and Vin- 
cent Richards you had all the elements 
for a great show. But something was 
missing. It was like a football game 
between Ursinus and Depauw at the 
Polo Grounds, like a George Cohan 
show in Stamford, Connecticut. The 
thing didn’t get across in the setting 
provided. 

First of all, the affair got off on the 
wrong foot by starting anywhere 
from a half to three-quarters of an 
hour late, and had the crowd not been 
a tennis one and schooled, steeped 
rather, in politeness, all the “‘Valen- 
cias” in the world from that terrible 
band would have failed to have 
quenched the razzing from the ranks. 
At last Richards and Feret came on 
to play two sets of casual tennis. 
There were one or two flashes of Bo- 
rotraesque volleying on the part of 
Ieret; for the most of it the Ameri- 
can carried too many guns for his 
epnonent and ran out a couple of sets 
without difficulty. Then came the 
burning phrases of the announcer, the 
band struck up, and with Mr. Pyle 
nervously holding her white evening 
wrap in the discreet background, out 
stepped the great Suzanne. 

She wore her usual Riviera cos- 
tume. A_ one-piece sleeveless silk 
dress with—so my lady friend said— 
an accordion-pleated skirt, set off by a 
sleeveless yellow sweater and bandeau 
to match. That she was nervous—she 
the victor of Wimbledon, the con- 
queror of a hundred hard fought bat- 
tles of the court—was evident at once 
to anyone who knew her. A fact 
plainly shown when she _ double- 
faulted twice in the first game. Un- 
fortunately for the life of the party 
Miss Browne was even more nervous. 
It was a case of who could give the 
points away soonest. Only in the 
second set did the rallies approximate 
anything like fast tennis, only in the 
second set did Suzanne show her best 
tennis, only in the second set did 


Suzanne show her best game and then 
Most of the time it 
fought 


only in spots. 
was a dull and drab affair, 
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out from the baseline. 
Once, when piqued by 
the applause when her rival flat-footed 
her with a drop shot, there was a show 
of her old fire; she served an ace and 
crashed the next drive into the corner. 
But it soon died down. There was no 
stimulus to bring out her best. Like 
the preceding match and the ones that 


MRE 
ADMIRING 


MOTHER 





followed, this was for the most part 
a lifeless business. 

Only in the last few games of the 
mixed doubles—if you stayed that 
late—did you see the real Suzanne. 
Then her nervousness was gone, she 
was easily the best of the four players, 
stepping into the rallies at the net to 
end them with an incisive volley or 
a decisive and well angled smash. 

But there wasn’t any zip or sparkle 
or punch or color in the thing from 
start to finish. The sting of real com- 
petition was missing. Sadly missing. 
You simply didn’t care who won or 
lost, marvel as you might at Suzanne’s 
gymnastics. And with the exception 
of the evening’s star, most of the 
players seemed to feel that way about 
it. Yes, as a foil for the greatest of 
all women upon the court it was well 
enough. As real sport, it simply did 
not exist. 

And for the first time in her career 
Suzanne had the unpleasant experience 
of customers walking out on her. 
Toward the end of that last match 
the exits were crowded. Do you re- 
member that after the Lenglen-Wills 
match at Cannes last winter the press 
of this country played it up as a cross 
between the Battle of Gettysburg and 
the French Revolution? Last week’s 
match was hardly worth a column on 
the Sunday sport pages sandwiched in 
between Harvard’s first defeat of the 
week and a dog show on Long Island. 

Yes, professional tennis is a pretty 
flat affair. Need I state, by the way, that 
among those not present at Mr. Pyle’s 
little entertainment were Mr. Jones 
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Mersereau and Mr. Julian Myrick, 
past and present rulers of the U. S. L. 
T. A. I did, however, note Bill Ed- 
wards, who had a statement to make 
in the luxurious programme—price 
twenty-five cents—which was handed 
out, 

“At last,” he says, “the spirit of 
democracy has entered into that most 
exclusive of sports—tennis. No long- 
er will tennis matches be witnessed 
only by the wealthy.” Perhaps. Al- 
though what there is of democracy in 
charging five dollars for an indifferent 
evening of tennis when you can see 
the great Mr. Tilden maul his oppo- 
nents at Forest Hills for two dollars 
less, was a little hard to see from my 
five-dollar seat just behind the um- 
pire’s chair, where only one-half the 
court was visible. I am all for de- 
bunking sports; but these utterances 
by professional sponsors, who are free- 
ing tennis from its chains, leave me a 
little cold. And by the way, why is 
it that it takes twenty thousand dol- 
lars and a signed contract to make 
amateur players see the great hypocrisy 
that unquestionably exists in modern 
sport? 

Maybe, as Big Bill thoughtfully 
points out, tennis is being democra- 
tized. I always thought a Forest Hills 
audience in its shirt sleeves on a hot 
August afternoon was a fairly demo- 
cratic body of citizens, but pass that 
up. 
What about Mr. Edwards! Has 
he ever tried to democratize snake 
dancing? And incidentally, hasn’t he 
forfeited his amateur standing as New 
Jersey’s greatest snake dancer by his 
connection with Mr. Pyle? For a 
Princeton man at this juncture to lose 
his amateur standing as a snake dancer 
is a serious matter. Any number of 
Harvard men could unquestionably be 
signed up because their snake dancing 
is mostly a matter of history. But 
for a Princeton man to do a thing 
of this sort 





—Joun R. Tunts 
” 


Football will be found on page 44. 
* 


EVEN AT THE AQUARIUM 


The seal has fur of glossy sheen; 

*T would seem to argue brilliantine. 
I fancy, though, he’s greased it over 
In hopes of Cap Gris-Nez to Dover; 
It lends a special sort of swank 

To journeys up and down the tank. 


—S. F. 
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¢ ] O those discriminating New 

Yorkers who pierce the mists 
of mediocrity to seek the unusual 
in gifts, the Reed & Barton show- 
room at 4 Maiden Lane isa favorite 
shopping place. 


To “down-towners”’, our show- 
room is near by—just around the 
corner from Broadway. To “up- 
towners”— it is convenient — a 
moment's walk from all the transit 
lines. The Reed & Barton name on 
your gift, will reflect the quality of 
your thoughtfulness and thesound- 
ness of your judgment. 


This Sterling Cigarette Case, with its beauti- 
ful hammered finish, is cedar-lined. $60.00. 


The Aristocrat of 
Belt Buckles— en- 
= gine-turned, Ster- 
t——j/ | | ding Silver $5.50. 
a Leather Belt 
$2.25 additional. 


May we suggest that you visit 
“Silverware Headquarters” and 
look around. 


Bobbed hair suggests this 
chic, enameled envelope, 
concealing a dainty Ster- 
ling-backed mirror and 
comb. Priced from $10.00 
to $20.00. 






are patterns, 
the favorite 
g few. 

Hater Pitcher 
is always 
gift. $57.00 and up in silver plate, a 
and up in Sterling. 
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+ Arts« Decoration 





Lense tte 


‘* The most beautiful and 
distinctive magazine pub- 


lished anywhere in the 
world!”’ 


A magazine published to contribute to 
the comfort and joy of living: a aoe 
zine which is regarded as almost indis 
pensable by thousands of readers of The 
New Yorker and which will be so re 
garded by thousands more when they be- 


poser acquainted with it: a magazine 
Arts « Decoration 


It is devoted mainly to the arts which 
pertain to the creation of homes of genuine 
beauty, but it is also vitally concerned 
with drama, music and books. Whatever 
makes life more enjoyable, more exciting, 
more interesting, has its place in this 
magazine and is presented in the most 
distinguished manner that editors, engrav- 
ers, paper makers and printers can 
achieve. Just to look through a copy is 
a delight to those who love beautiful 
things. 


We want the readers of The New 
Yorker who are not familiar with Arts & 
Decoration to become acquainted with it; 
and to that end we make them this 


SPECIAL OFFER 
3ISSUES 4, $4 


(Value $1.50) 

Sign the coupon below and place it in 
an envelope with cheque or a dollar bill 
and mail it today, before the limited num- 
ber of October copies is exhausted. 


Learn Interior Deco- 
rating in Your Spare 
Time 


This magazine conducts a course by 
mail that will quickly give you knowledge 
that will save you hundreds of dollars in 
your own purchasing of furniture and 
articles of decoration, and_ that will 
qualify you to practice a fascinating and 
profitable profession if you wish. If 
you wish full information check the 
coupon below and we will send you a 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET FREE 


ARTS & DECORATION 
45 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

For the enclosed $1. send me the next 
3 issues. 
(1) Send me booklet describing Interior 
Decoration Course. 


N.Y. 10-16 
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FOOTBALL 


Yale Shows Passes—A New Star—Loose Ends 


ALE comes up 
to the Dart- 
mouth game today 
—one of the sig- 
nificant encounters 
of the season— 
. with a reasonably 
satisfactory triumph over a strong 
Georgia, 19-0. Encouraging was the 
generalship of Bunnell, the handy 
use of well devised passes, and 
the uncorking of the work of such a 
runner as Caldwell, a runner of the 
rarest kind, the “cut-in” type. It is a 
pleasant thing to record the fact that 
Yale has decided to use consecutive 
pass on them as Notre Dame did un- 
der Stuhldreher. Early in the game 
these passes were used always on the 
proper down and were superbly sup- 
ported by kicking when the wind war- 
ranted. The pattern of the passes 
was excellent, and their execution ex- 
cellent. It was wise to spread the 
Georgia defense in the first period, 
and then rely on the passes, supported 
by an increasingly strong running 
game, against the wind. Later, when 
Yale had the wind, the threat of the 
kick helped mightily to launch Cald- 
well on some of his zig-zag runs that 
were so effective. The “channel” was 
well made for him by a first-class Yale 
first-string line, although I do not 
think that Yale this season is as rich 
in second-string line material. 
Georgia was a really strong team. 
Elis found a deal of trouble in hand- 
ling Shiver at right end, Luckie at the 
corresponding tackle, Rogers, a very 
formidable and effective left guard, 
and Morton, Sherlock and Boland in 
the backfield, of which Morton was 
easily the best. But they played right 
into Yale’s hands by attacking such 
strong points as Sturhahn and 
Charlesworth, in the guard positions, 
much of the time, instead of 
trying the Yale ends, whose system 
of play is open to criticism. The 
spectacle, so familiar at New Haven, 
was afforded of a pair of slashing 
tackles going in fast on the play on 
the defense, but with the Yale ends 
going in too, and the wing back still 
mindful of his responsibility “inside.” 
The theory of the outside de- 
fensive triangle seems not yet to have 
been worked out to everybody’s satis- 
faction. For the Yale ends against 


Georgia were going in fast to de- 
velop the play, and so were the tackles, 


who under such a system should have 
picked up some of the burdens of the 
wing men. The “clean-up” then de- 
volves upon the the wing back, and 
the wing back was too often concen- 
trated on the offense inside the tackle 
positions. If the Yale tackles are to 
go in—and Richards is a star and Van- 
dergrift more than a merely good 
tackle—the end must do the “clean- 
up.” I liked both Scott and Fishwick 
on the Blue flanks, and later a young 
man named Crile, but it seemed to 
me that they were working at the time 
under a sort of compromise system. 
[ am well aware that the old system 
of Yale end play calls for the de- 
velopment of genius, and in time the 
present Blue wing men may so de- 
velop, but in the meantime it would 
seem that they would do better with 
more definite assignments, especially 
against Dartmouth tactics. 

Yale’s offense seems now to be 
about at its best, at least in design. 
Once Caldwell went in, Bunnell had 
an all-round back at hand who was 
none the less a specialist. Just where 
Caldwell has been hiding himself re- 
mains a mystery. I was told that the 
fact that he failed to get into last 
year’s Harvard game early was due 
to injuries. And yet under the pres- 
ent regime at New Haven it seems to 
take overmuch time to discover a real, 
natural football player. 

One more word about the passes. 
While Yale used them mostly on the 
logical third down, and opened up with 
a pass on second down, eventually try- 
ing for a touchdown on fourth down, 
every choice correct in the particular 
situation, I seemed to discover a little 
better execution than in the recent 
past. Undoubtedly the  ministra- 
tions of Major Prichard had some- 
thing to do with this. But unlike a 
certain Western coach, should Yale 
win its big games with the pass, he 
will be the last man in the world to 
claim any credit for it. The long- 
er passes Yale lofted somewhat, but 
they worked out well; they were 
so well covered that they were of quite 
as good value as a kick. Against 
Dartmouth, which — though a very 
fine team — is not unbeatable, I 
am less concerned with Yale’s attack, 
both overhead and along the ground, 
than I am with the end defense, 
where the Green may pick up a lot of 
ground. —HErRBERT REED 
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WHY MEN LEAVE JAIL 


EcBert has retired from active 
banking life—in fact retired from 
all outside activity for a period of 
three to five years—depending on be- 
havior. It is calling day and one who 
has always had EGBERT’s best interests 
at heart—unknown to EGBERT—15 
doing the sunshine act. 


“TU SIMPLY had to come to see you 
| Egbert. As I told Fred, you 
just ought to know who your 
real, loyal friends are at a time like 
this and, as I said, coming to see you 
is the least any of us could do. I 
said to Fred, it’s a time when friend- 
ship counts for something and Egbert 
prob’ly will want to know who is 
sticking to him now he’s ia trouble. 
Oh, if I wanted to I could mention 
the names of a lot of people who were 
glad enouzh to accept your hospitality 
when you were on the crest of the 
wave and the first to condemn you 
when you made your—ah—mistake. 
I heard they’d put you on as book- 
keeper in the office here on account of 
your experience in such lines. Well, 
I’m awfully glad. You know the 
work and it’s just where you belong. 
That is, I don’t mean you belong 
here. I mean office work is your spe- 
cialty. You have done so much of it. 
Yes, I know you understood. Be- 
cause I don’t think you belong here in 
prison—you can ask Fred—if I have 
said it once I have said it a dozen 
times that I think you’re just a victim 
of circumstances. Banking business is 
so confusing—so much figuring and 
like that. I just feel that your poor 
head got so mixed up you didn’t know 
where you were at and you had to 
suffer for the mistakes of others. But 
it isn’t so bad here after all, Egbert 
—not so bad as it might be. Your— 
ah—room is clean, and as I said to 
Fred, I might feel a lot worse about 
it if I wasn’t sure that Egbert was 
going to have a good, long rest. Be- 
cause you know yourself, Egbert, you 
haven’t taken a day’s vacation for ten 
years, and now I just feel you’ll relax 
and rest. Well, I must go now, Eg- 
bert. I?ll tell Fred how well you 
are looking and that I know you’re 
getting a real rest for the first time 
in years. Good-by, Egbert, and don’t 
you get blue. Just remember if there’s 
anything that Fred or I can do for 
you at any time don’t be afraid to 
call on us.” 
And so it was that Egbert the fol- 
lowing day petitioned for solitary 
confinement. —C. Knapp 
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HE VERY NEWEST 
FASHIONS 


a in /inart « Jewelry 
and ./ilverware 






Newness .. . freshness . . . 
= Su originality . . . a subtle note 
oe Doreen Powder Box of red and black of youth and spontaneity 
*) enamel with center of exquisitely ° a * 
7) carved green jade. Four unique --- you will find it in every 
, diamond ornaments frame the jade 


insert. article Brand-Chatillon has 
— to offer you. 













Y 
Cigarette cases of precious 
metals . . . Wrist Watches 
for formal and sport wear 
... Necklaces and Jabots of 
jade ... Traveling Clocks 
..- Toilet Sets in gold and 
iccihetiaaltienitaniiniadMiatiiee silver . . . Gold, Enameled 
Sa the ane Docks Came. Yee and Silver Picture Frames 
wwe, ... bewitching little Charms 
in clever designs . . . Foun- 
tain Pens and Pencils... 
Fitted Bags and Walking 
Sticks... 

aN) 
Silver and Crystal Candle- 
sticks and Centerpieces... 
Silver and Crystal Highball 
Sets . . . Candelabra of al- 
Biatinom Lesgnette studded with luring beauty . . . sets of the 
as 5. Vis tamber cones no ban. new Melon Forks with han- 
ae dles of pearl, jade, lapis or 
coral... Tea Services... 
Coffee Services... 

Y 
The list never ends... al- 
ways something new... 
something entirely different 
... and accompanying it all 
a friendly, personal atmos- 





A perfect reproduction of an Old 


English “Melon” Tea Set. This in- phere and service that, too, 
teresting and unusual shape pro- 2 ‘ m je m 
| ides a capacity unequalled in any 1S pleasingly distinctive. 


other design. 


BD BRAND-CHATILION 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
725 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK CITY 
“4 “Between 56th and. 57th Streets 
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ON AND OFF THE AVENUE 


AVING 
been the 
unwilling witness to 


an extremely painful scene, 
made by a well-bred grande 
dame who simply refused to 
understand why she should 
wait three weeks for her tail- 
ored dress, it suddenly dawned 
on me that there are still a 
great many people who do not 
realize that the wholesale tail- 
ors have been on strike since 
July. Until very recently, 
some Fifth Avenue specialty 
shops which make their clothes 
in their own workrooms were 
able, by paying fabulous 
wages, to keep their men— 
now these have walked out 
too. I know very little of the 
technical end of the dress business. 
I only know that shops who received 
their Paris coats four weeks ago are 
still waiting for copies—a process that 
ordinarily takes ten days or less. And, 
at present, there seems so little chance 
of settlement that those who simply 
couldn’t face their friends wearing 
last year’s broadcloth-and-kolinsky are 
advised to dash to get a new coat right 
now, before prices go up beyond all 
reason. 


| cosines GALLERIES, at 4 East 
Forty-eighth Street, have a num- 
ber of cactus plants—extremely dec- 
orative and in keeping with the mod- 
ern home. Stiff and prickly, you 
know. 


ITH much dancing in the 

streets and similar outbursts of 
joy, Saks-Fifth Avenue has opened 
a new salon for furs, with 
Elsie de Wolfe as decorator. 
This lady has suppressed most 
of her flower-and-gilt exuber- 
ance and has turned out a very 
restful and charming room— 
all silver, and taupe, and neu- 
tral tones. This having caused 
joy to all beholders, Saks has 
produced another coup in the 
form of Max, the Parisian fur- 
rier, who is exhibiting there all 
next week a collection of new 
furs that has not yet been shown 
in Paris. In view of the fact 
that few fur buyers go to Paris 
and that, as a consequence, most 
of our fur fashions are Parisian 
in feeling only, this should be 
an extremely interesting thing 
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smartest collars 
are extremely 
simple, with notched lapels, 
leather pipings, and similar 
treatments. 

For elegant town wear, 
broadtail, that most aristo- 
cratic of furs, has been beau- 
tifully worked in_ supple, 
straight coats—some with a 
huge soft collar, following 
Paquin’s use of the double 
scarf collar—some—to my 
mind, much the smartest— 
perfectly plain. 

In between the two in price, 
though leaning to the sports - 
side in function, are numbers 
of nutria coats. The tailored 





FEMININE FASHIONS 


to see. A specialty will be this design- 
er’s development of the vogue for 
sports furs, such as pony, calf, gazelle, 
and so on in coats with handbags and 
hats to match. Tan will be the fea- 
tured color. 

Saks’ own collection, whether im- 
ported or domestic, is an extremely in- 
teresting one. In the sports line, they 
have numbers of coats of stencilled 
kid—a very soft, flat fur decorated 
with all sorts of allover patterns—the 
ones that caught my eye particularly 
being one plaid, in brown and beige, 
and a trout’s back pattern in black and 
gray and tan. These are light, and 
would be appropriate for outdoor 
sports at Lake Placid. There are also 
a number of coats of ponyskin or baby 
calf, very simple, and tailored like 
cloth. There are bolero backs, box 
pleated effects, and so on. The 


~S> 


FOR GOVERNOR 

















belt appears frequently on 
these, as it does on every possible varia- 
tion of the sports mode. 

. It was quite awhile before I noticed 
the absence of that old standby—-seal. 
There was practically none of it, thank 
Heaven, except one delightful creation 
of baby seal that shone like patent 
leather and looked all wet and 


dripping. 
UR FASHIONS, of course, have 


never been so extravagant as they 
are now. It is not that the coats cost 
more, but the use of novelty furs, 
most of them lightweight and perish- 
able, and the cuts place them definitely 
in one season. Gone, apparently, are 
the days when a fur coat lasted a life- 
time. Some consolation may be of- 
fered Southern migrators in the fact 
that the sports modes are suitable both 
for autumn wear here and, later, for 
the cool days that exist even in the 
balmy climate of Palm Beach. 

As for mink and ermine— 
these are very swank and ex- 
pensive, and lots of them are 
being sold daily, but, like pur- 
ple orchids, they have been done 
so much by the Lerelei Lees of 
this world that they no longer 
look very chic to. me. The 
same goes for collars of white 
fox. On anything. 


ONWIT TELLER has 

just received, and is dis- 
playing with great glee, a ship- 
ment of Myrbor lingerie, and 
those of you girls who simply 
must spend forty dollars or 
thereabouts for a snappy teddy 
to wear around the office should 
rush right down and get 
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one. They really are amusing. Most 
of them are created of georgettes, in 
red, purple, orange, and other quiet 
colors, with applied designs in con- 
trasting colors as decoration. No two 
are alike. If you happen to be down 
that way, drop in and see them. 


RANKLIN SIMON has, among 

other things, some very nice suéde 
leather jackets, tailored with a reminis- 
cent eye on the Norfolk jacket, to ac- 
company their Boivin dresses. 

They are also making a great suc- 
cess with hatbands with belts to match 
of unborn calf (there is quite a lot of 
this around) or antelope on moiré rib- 
bon. And, at another counter, what 
should appear upon the scene but wash- 
able doeskin gloves of Delft blue 
(honestly!) which I was solemnly 
assured would be a riot with white 
crépe de chine dresses in the sunny 
South. 

Franklin Simon is also turning out 
large numbers of evening coats of 
black velvet with white fur trimming. 
In fact, a great many shops are. This 
fashion is distinctly American and a 
little obvious, but there is no question 
that it is untversally becoming, effec- 
tive, and practical. 


THIS AND THAT 


For Cuts (Bobs and 
Razors )—Per fume 


MIRKING 

with  satisfac- 
tion at having put 
one over on Bow- 
LER, who does not 
function this week, 
the lucky dog, I 
must assemble all 
ladies and gentlemen together and tell 
them about a new gadget as is a gadget. 
It is called the Schick Repeating Razor 
(the name is not a travesty on the word 
Chic, but the name of the happy 
and inspired inventor) and will be on 
sale on the eighteenth at Abercrom- 
bie’s, Weck Cutlery stores, Browning- 
King, Wanamaker, Parker and Bat- 
tersby, and Alexander Taylor. And, 
having with great effort wrested the 
contraption from the hands of the 
screfming male members of the staff, 
I will endeavor to describe same. 

It has a tasty metal container about 
five inches long, shaped like a stubby 
fountain pen. At one end, under an 
aluminum cap, is the razor, which may 
be tilted at right angles to the handle 
or at an angle that permits of the 
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“Little Things” 


Since little things have such a big part in making 
or marring a costume, Best’s takes as much 
pains in choosing new accessories as we do in 
choosing Paris models. You're always sure to 


find the chic “little things” here. 


Fifth Ave. Hest & Co. at 35th St. 
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HERE is the lace-trimmed 
‘*Singlette’’ — a thing of 
beauty in line and detail! 
Brassiere lengthened to 
the waistline; all excess 
fabric beneath the bust 
eliminated; the lower part 
snugly fitted! The top of 
brassiere is an artist’s 
dream in modeling ; round- 
ed yet holding the figure 
firmly ! The well-cut pantie 
is set on with slight gath- 
ers. Ochre lace over pink 
net is used for ornamenta- 
tion. Ask for the ‘‘Sin- 
glette’’ in 


VAN RAALTE 


Glove Silk. Underwear 


Sux Gioves Six Srockincs 


AT ALL Goop SHOPS 





diagonal stroke that barbers use. This' 
is contrived so that it may be washed 
ander a faucet and dried without re- 
moving the blade—a great boon to the 
Don’t-cut-up-the-best-t o w els-J ohn- 
dear Housewives’ Association. The 
razor is narrow and fits neatly under 
the nose—a location that seems to pre- 
sent problems to the manly sex. 

At the other end, a magazine con- 
taining twenty blades is inserted, and 
—here is the thing that is driving all 
the boy-friends mad with joy—the old 
blade is rejected and a new one inserted 
by the simple process of pumping the 
handle. In other words, the blade 
never touches the hand, which inno- 
vation a great many women will greet 
with cheers. Of course, it is a mechan- 
ical thing, but once you have the knack 
of it it is simple as pie, and everyone 
I have shown it to is crazy for it. $5. 
D "ORSAY’S new perfume, “Le 

Dandy,” a sweet and voluptuous 
affair that travelers in France last sum- 
mer were enthusiastic about, is now on 
sale at the best shops everywhere. 


ID YOU know that, nine chances 

out of ten, your nose veers to the 
right or left at the end? Did you 
know, you who think your features are 
regular, that, like as not, one side of 
your face is larger than the other? 
Did you know that these facts make 
all the difference in the world as to 
where the parting in your hair should 
occur? 

It is with gigantic problems such as 
these that Charles Bock, at 8 East 
Forty-seventh Street, busies himself. 
This gentleman is concerned expertly 
with all] situations affecting the hair. 
There are still those, for instance, 
who, despite the realization that bob- 
bing is quite a common thing, approach 
it with the timorousness they bring to 
any great decision, such as matrimony. 
For these to-bob-or-not-to-bob people, 
Mr. Bock is devastatingly frank and, 
in fact, turns away about thirty per 
cent of those who have decided to take 
the plunge after considerable thought. 
This in itself is a comfort to women 
who adored short hair with sports 
clothes but prefer long with evening 
dress, as many do, and are completely 
at a loss as to what todo. (If a few 
more women with luxuriant tresses 
knew how to dress their hair, bobbing 
would not be resorted to as often as it 
is now.) 

Mr. Bock’s specialty, however, is 
the permanent wave. I saw in his shop 





a young lady who had indulged in one 
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Cool, refreshed, velvet smooth! 


A shave will fee/ as 
smooth as it Jooks 
if you quickly heal 

the tiny 


UNSEEN 
CUTS 


Even the sharpest razor leaves lit- 
erally hundreds of tiny unseen 
nicks in your skin. Yet they can 
be quickly healed! ... At the first 
touch of Ed. Pinaud’s Lilac your 
skin tingles with the rush of heal- 
ing circulation. 


Then, the tingling over, your 
face feels cool, refreshed! Used 
daily — Pinaud’s Lilac actually 
toughens your skin—without in 
the least coarsening it. 


You'll like its clean, lilac odor! 
At all drug and department stores. 
Look for the signature of Ed. Pi- 
naud in red on each bottle. Pinaud, 
Incorporated, 90 Fifth Avenue, 
New York—sole distributors for 





ED. PINAUD'S 
LILAC 


{ Lilas de France } 
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the day before, and the result was a 
long, silky wave like a second-day mar- 
cel. There was not a trace of fuzzi- 
ness, no artificial appearance, and posi- 
tively no dryness. ‘To me, it was a 
revelation. 

All this is just my way of saying 
that you are safe in putting yourself 
into this gentleman’s hands, whether 
it be for bobbing, undulating, or tin- 
texing the hair. 


PEAKING of hair, anyone who 

knows the present whereabouts of 
Paul and Laurent, formerly at the 
Boudoir on Madison Avenue, will be 
doing a great service to their many 
admirers, who are practically letting 
their hair grow out as a sign of 
mourning. —L. L. 


SONNET TO SKY-WRITING 


The pallid upturned faces on the 
street 

Behold, for once, the sky; and fasten 
where 

A white-tailed speck careening 
through the air 

Makes clouds of “Camels” or of 
“Shredded Wheat.” 

And one by one the frozen throngs 
repeat 

The letters as the pilot scribbles there 

Of what to eat, to see, to smoke, to 
wear 

In league-long letters on a turquoise 
sheet. 


Then, bye and bye, before the sun is 


set, 

Vhe wind wreaks havoc on his alpha- 
bet 

And all the pilot wrote in giddy haste 

I; swallowed in a vague and misty 
waste. 

But me, I’d like some day before I 
die 

To blaze my autograph across the sky. 


—P. G. W. 
. 


A VITAL STATISTIC 


So far as we know there have been no 
births, deaths or marriages within the 
congregation during the interim. But we 
have good reasons for believing that one 
of our young persons stayed out too long 
under the moonlight during the vacation 
period.—New Jersey Church Bulletin. 


Five-room bungalow with bath on con- 
crete street.—Indiana paper. 


Keeping open house, as it were! 
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This Fervid Era— 
These Changing Times! 


NCE upon a time that was all there was 

to it. Life was simple. There was a 
marble bust and a Bunsen burner. Garfield’s 
whiskers. A rubber plant.... 


If husbands went out they went out—and 
why they went was just nobody’s business. 
So long as china Cupids played around the 
clock and a bronze Mercury swung a foyer- 
light, that was all a really nice wife could do 
about the home fires—and there you were! 


But times have changed. So many places 
are padiocked these days that the home has 
become a lounging place. Wives have dis- 
covered how to make it attractive—how 
inviting lamps, Florentine mirrors, good- 
looking tables, cozy chairs, enough ash trays 
and the proper kind of silver—can be spread 
about the domestic diggings to the utter det- 
riment of all other places. 


In short, they have discovered Ovington’s. 
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“Smart? Why their 


newest record is 
two weeks old!” 


OT even the pile of New York- 

ers ostentatiously placed on 

their early American table could 

save them from condemnation. If 

only they had been wise enough to 
stock up with 


the new records 


out this week 
“Barcelona’’—the successor to Valencia 
—and “Baby Face’’ sung by the Five 
Merrymakers. 3289 


“T’ve lost my dog” ... ‘Dreaming and 
Wondering” —fox trots played by Ray 
Miller and His Orchestra. 3287 


“It’s a wonderful world after all’’ ... 
**Me too”’ —fox trots with vocal chorus, 
played by Ernie Golden and His Hotel 
McAIpin Orchestra. 3282 


“Bedouin Love Song’”’...““Gypsy Love 
Song” —sung by Richard Bonelli, bari- 
tone, Chicago Opera Company. 10264 


“‘Waiata Poi” (Maori Song-Dance) 
Melodram from “Piccolino’”’. .. played 
by Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
Henri Verbrugghen, Conductor. 15117 


**A Dream”... “Love’s Old Sweet 
Song”... Andy Sanella and Bill Wirge, 
Hawaiian Guitar and Piano. 3256 





There's new snap, rhythm and pep in 
**Light-Ray’’ records 





PANATROPES RADIOLAS RECORDS 








MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


A Lament for “Deep 
River? — More and 
Stranger Spirituals 


AKE out your 
pencil and list 
the seemingly ob- 
vious virtues of 
“Deep _ River,” 
now on exhibition 
at the Imperial 
Theatre. First, the libretto is by Lau- 
rence Stallings, a gifted dramatist of 
poetic tendencies. Second, the music 
is by Franke Harling, who upset Chi- 
cago operagoers with a “jazz opera,” 
whatever’ that may have been. Third, 
the production was made by Arthur 
Hopkins, a distinguished man of the 
theatre. Fourth, the locale of the 
piece is Creole New Orleans, a set- 
ting of patently romantic implications. 
With all of these ingredients, 
“Deep River” ought to be nothing 
less than the beginning of an in- 
digenous music drama, but something 
went awry early in the brewing. Mr. 
Stallings’ plot, contrived on reasen- 
ably conventional operatic patterns, 
doesn’t come off. The division of in- 
terest between three Kentuckians tends 
to take attention from the tenor, and 
an opera with the tenor partly ob- 
scured starts life with the breaks 
against it. The Voodoo ritual which 
makes up the second act is, in effect, 
a long intermezzo which damages the 
continuity of the tale. And the dou- 
ble killing which forms the catastrophe 
takes place in the wings, where, in 
fact, all of the four deaths with which 
“Deep River” is equipped are con- 
summated, 

Mr. Harling’s music is well made, 
with sweet sweepings over the strings 
for tender episodes and massive sonor- 
ities for the Voodoo high jinks. Un- 
fortunately, this facile workmanship 
cannot conceal the commonplaceness 
of the themes and the sameness of 
the tone coloring. in extensive patches. 
Mr. Harling’s talents seem to lie in 
light lyricism, and the evocation of 
mystery and terror apparently is off 
his beat. The second act consists 
chiefly of climaxes in the Italian man- 
ner, but there is no cumulative effect; 
there are many upheavals in the brass- 
es and tympani, but, when the curtain 
fell, we feared that the composer was 
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Why is a 
Lady’s Foot? 


The dames of good Queen Bess's court 
Wore shoes that slipped off easy 

So they could bean the gentlemen 
Who got too fresh and teasy. 


The heels had such an awful kick 
When used on these poor fools 

That by consent of all concerned 
They got the name of mules. 





It is a curious and significant fact that 
most of the shoe styles that originated in 
the old courts of Europe were designed 
on the supposition that a high-born lady's 
shoes might be made for anything in the 
world except walking. 


The shoe salesman of today never asks 
a woman whether she wants her shoes 
to use as weapons of personal defense, 
or missiles to hurl at alley cats or as tack- 
hammers for hanging the family pcr- 
traits. He takes it for granted that they 
are to be used for walking; for the present 
generation of ladies, Heavnblessem, has 
found out what feet are for. 


If you yourself do any considerable 
amount of walking—and you should, 
you know—you will find Arch Preserver 
Shoes more comfortable and less fatiguing 
than any other shoe you have ever worn. 
That's because they are scientifically con- 
structed to assist the feet in accomplish- 
ing the one purpose for which feet were 
made. 


LO AND BEHOLD— 
THE SUNNA 





A two-strap model for street . Black 
and tan cay ob po gg 





JAEGER BUILDING—FOURTH FLOOR 
Where the bus stops going South 


590 FIFTH AVE. AT 48th ST. 
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the little boy who had cried Wolf- 


Ferrari once too often. It’s usually 
unfair to dispose of a musician’s work 
in a few words, but we don’t think 
that we’re treating Mr. Harling vio- 
lently when we suggest that his score 
fails because it’s atmospheric rather 
than dramatic. “Jazz” (the quotes 
are intentional) is confined to a few 
dozen measures of prettily scored fox- 
trot motives in the second act. 

The performance of “Deep River” 
is something more than. passable, al- 
though there’s nothing brilliant about 
it except the choral singing, which is 
first-rate in everything except diction. 
Miss Lottice Howell, whom we re- 
call as a light coloratura in Mr. Hin- 
shaw’s itinerant Mozart companies, 
manages the soprano role with assur- 
ance, making the most of a voice 
which isn’t always at ease in the mu- 
sic. Roberto Ardelli as Hazzard 
Streatfield is approximately as Ken- 
tuckian as Signor Gigli would be in 
“Lohengrin.” ‘This tenor, however, 
sings superbly, which should be no 
news to our faithful, as his prowess 
has been recorded here on previous 
occasions when he appeared under the 
style of Norbert Adler with a terrible 
opera company. Julius Bledsoe, the 
colored baritone, contributes his fine 
voice to the evening’s diversions, and 
there is an assortment of acting by 
various hard workers, of whom only 
Arthur Campbell, as the plain-spoken 
Hutchins, was convincing. 

Woodman Thompson’s settings are 
charming, if somewhat monotonously 
lighted, and the large orchestra oper- 
ated with zeal under Mr. Harling’s 
eloquent baton. . . . We had hoped 
to like “Deep River.” Sorry. 


URNING from the Creole and 
quadroon to the primitive, we 
nominate as a safe investment the 
“Second Book of Negro Spirituals,” 
published by the Viking Press. As 
usual, there is an introduction by James 
Weldon Johnson, and the piano ar- 
rangements are put together by his 
brother, J. Rosamond Johnson. 
Having collected the most celebrat- 
ed of spirituals in their first volume, 
the Fréres Johnson have done a little 
digging in less exploited regions for 
their second offering. There are some 
fascinating unfamiliar specimens in 
the book. Some are dramatic, like 
“My Lord Says He’s Gwineter Rain 
Down Fire” and “Look-A How Dey 
Done My Lord,” the latter being a 
cruder version of “Crucifixion.” There 
are spirituals of lovely pathos, among 











Superior m all Adyuncts 
which complete a 
Fur Creation. 
“Tt pays to buy 
where you buy in safety’’ 


A.JAECKEL & CO. 


Jurriers 6xclusively 
Fifth Ave. Bet.35-36 Sts., New York 
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ELECT your favorite record... 

a symphony by the immortal 

Beethoven, a toe-tingling 
jazz by modern syncopators. Put 
it on the new Panatrope—turn 
on the current and... listen! 


Can you believe your ears? You 
wonder. Suchclarity... such un- 
believable likeness to the real, 
so full of the soul that is music. 


The marvelous adaption of elec- 
tricity, a new scientific principle 
in sound reproduction outstands 
the Panatrope from the talking 
machine of yesterday. 
It is today’s achievement—the 
eatest acoustical advance since 
ms first played on his reed pipes. 
Re-creation rather than repro- 
duction. 
Hear how the Panatrope dra- 
matizes sound to its utmost 
beauty of expression —at the 
Fifth Avenue 


TERMS IF DESIRED 
' 


S 668 FIFTH AVENUE 
at 53 rd Street- 




















them, “Mary Had A Baby, Yes 
Lord,” (a second cousin to “Po’ Li’l 
Jesus,” which isn’t in this collection), 
“Death Come To My Home, He 
Didn’t Stay Long,” and “Run, Mary, 
Run.” There are several enchanting 
grotesqueries, of which “In Dat Great 
Gittin? Up Mornin’,” “Same Train” 
(a real Charleston, incidentally), 
“Too Late” and “All I Do, De Church 
Keep A-Grumblin’ ” are accessions to 
any singer’s repertoire. And there are 
samples of ragtime, the most striking 
being “You Go, P’ll Go Wid You,” 
“Oh, My Good Lord, Show Me De 
Way” and the superb, “Can’t You 
Live Humble?” 

The piano-playing Mr. Johnson has 
made his scores as simple as possible, 
and we can testify that even an in- 
competent pianist can exercise his 
scanty technique on them with results 
that are gratifying, at least, to himself. 
Occasionally, the harmonizations run 
a trifle thin, as in “Sometimes I Feel 
Like A Motherless Child” and “Were 
You There When They Crucified My 
Lord?” but the few instances of un- 
derdevelopment are insignificant be- 
side such brilliant strokes as the set- 
ting of “Walk in Jerusalem Jus’ Like 
John” over a pastoral organ point— 
the same fifth throughout, but why not 
give you a little erudition for your 
money? 

Every arrangement bears a dedica- 
tion, the roster of dedicatees including 
most of musical and literary New 
York. Nor is the ample humor of the 
book confined to the texts. What was 
it that impelled the inscription of ““No- 
body Knows De Trouble I Seen” to 
one of the publishers? 


NEW RECORDS 


Chorals, Smooth and 
Rough—Miss Etting 
A gain—Dances by Sto- 
kowski and Others 


HE FIVE 
artists who 
make symphonic 
vocal records un- 
der a bewildering 
array of names are 
in London, but 
"they seem to have 

left behind them a supply of disks for 
release in absentia. One of their finest 
creations is “Lucky Day” and “Birth 
of the Blues,” recorded for Victor as 
“The Revelers.” Although we declined 
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Compacts 
OF 


ROGER & GALLET 


Parfumeurs Paris 





Satisfy every practical and sentimental 
demand—the right fragrance, the right 
shade for your complexion, purity, 
convenience in use, and beautiful. 
Made by compression only, from their 
world-famous face powders — and now 
offered in the fragrances of 


Le Jade 
AND 
Fleurs d’ Amour 
For sale by best stores everywhere 


ROGER & GALLET 
709 Sixth Avenue 
New York 


Canadian Agency: Emile Mériot 
103 rue St. Francois-Xavier, Montreal 












“Fashions in Fragrance” our colorful little 
book, of Parisian toilette specialties 
Complimentary on request 
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to recommend any more “Lucky Day” 
recordings, this is a must. A real 
rough house in concerted singing is 
furnished by the Yacht Club Boys 
(no; they are not the Revelers, Mer- 
rymakers or Singing Sophomores) in 
“The Vulgar Boatman” and “Oogel 
Oogel Oo,” issued by Brunswick. 
Why go to the night club when you 
can hear the frank lyrics of our young 
folk in the comfort of your home? 
Ruth Etting, who, we learn from a 
Chicago correspondent, isn’t Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, has done the 
month’s best solo again, the works 
being “Precious” and “Her Beaux Are 
Only Rainbows,” which come to us 
from the Columbia laboratories. The 
accompaniments of Rube Bloom are 
worthy of profound study. As for 


dancing 





LUE Danuse WaALTzEs and 

TALES FROM THE VIENNA 
Woops. Don’t jump—this is by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under Sto- 
kowski, but it’s the best waltz record- 
ing in years. Just because a record has 
a red label, it doesn’t mean that it 
can’t be used for entertainment! 
(Victor) 

Two Lirrte Bivue Birps and 
Piay Grpstgs, DANcE Grpstes. Carl 
Fenton’s Orchestra plays a beautifully 
scored version of a fine Kern tune and 
of a bright bit from “Countess Ma- 
ritza.” (Brunswick) 

Mary Lov and In a LittLe Gar- 
DEN. Smooth, sweet and supple fox- 
trots, by the Ipana Troubadors. 
(Columbia) 

Cirmmpinc Up THE LappDER OF 
Love and I Never Knew Wuat 
THE Moon.icut Coutp Do. Lyri- 
cal bits, well played by Abe Essig and 
his Ritz-Carlton Valencia Orchestra. 
(Okeh) 

Precious and MoonLiGHT ON THE 
GanGeEs. Paul Whiteman has a chance 
with these airs—and he makes the 
most of it. The Ganges rhapsody is 
almost ultra-modern. (Victor) 

On, Ir I Onty Hap You and 
Tuat’s ANNABELLE. For dancers 
who like to keep going, and by Ben 
Selvin’s Orchestra. (Brunswick) 

Wasn’t Ir Nice? and TurKIsH 
Towe.. A Ziegfeld melody and a 
Turco-Russian oddity neatly per- 
formed by Harry Reser’s Syncopators. 
Mr. Reser is a banjo virtuoso who will 
amaze you. (Columbia) 

Tinc-a-Linc and FALiinc IN 
Love. Languorous waltzes without 
distracting embellishments, by the Yel- 
low Jackets. (Okeh) —R.A.S. 
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COMING NOVEMBER 14 


Two 63-hour Flyers 


Save a day 


Bae 9 


LOS ANGELES LIMITED 
Ten Dollars Extra Fare 


Lv. Chicago (C.&N.W.)...... 8:00 p.m. 
Ar. Los Angeles. ..... . 3rd day 9:00 a. m. 
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A magnificently appointed de luxe flyer 
with bath, maid, manicure, barber, valet 
and selected train personnel. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
OVERLAND LIMITED 


5 other fa st Ten Dollars Extra Fare 








H Lv. Chicago (C.&N.W.) ...... 8:10 p.m. 
trains Ar. San Francisco... . . . 3rd day 9:10 a. m. 


Only 63-hour train to the Golden Gate 
(Cc. & N. W.) 


conceiiiianeen. A world-famous de luxe flyer with bath, 


< LIMITED maid, manicure, barber, valet, and selected 
41% hours faster train personnel. 


From Chicago 





CALIFORNIA MAIL 
(Union Station) 
PACIFIC LIMITED ALSO 
334 hours faster 
Pe mi tee NEW GOLD COAST LIMITED 
(Via Wabash) to Los Angeles—San Francisco 
ae was COAST Lv. Chicago (C.& N.W.)...... 8:30 p.m. 
ST. LOUIS ~~ ir Ar. Los Angeles. ...... 3rd Day 2:30 p.m. 
LIMITED Ar. San Francisco ..... 3rd Day 2:30 p.m. 
Tes Ciatind Geis Sam No extra fare. 68 hours. All-Pullman. 


car service is a feature of al 


Union Pacific trains. Bath, barber, valet, maid, manicure. 


The same fine service Eastbound. 
For reservations : 
Address nearest Union Pacific Representative, or General Passenger Agent at 


Omaha,Neb. : SaltLakeCity,Utah : Portland,Ore. : LosAngeles,Cal. 


UNION PACIFIC 


The Overland Route 
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OUR CAPTIOUS READERS 


The Editor of THe New Yorker, 
Dear Sir: 

Although Mr. Elmer Davis has 
made several contributions of interest 
to the growing list of uses for THE 
New Yorker, I feel that his tabula- 
lation is by no means complete. Only 
the other day we made a gallon of gin 
which we were unable to pour into 
Gordon’s bottles until one of our 
guests tore Rea Irvin’s cover from 
a recent issue. It made an excellent 

° funnel, although the lion did run 
the Mediterranean | nee 

Thus decovered, you will find that 
the magazine tears with remarkable 
ease both in a horizontal and a verti- 


the * 
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Sailing from New York Feb. 21, 1927 
‘Reaching Cairo at the height of the Season 


HE renown of the 

Mauretania is world- 
wide and her distinctive 
Winter Cruises to the 
Mediterranean have 
become an outstanding 
event in pleasure travel. 
The Mauretania Cruise 
offers a most gratifying 
Winter voyage to the ever- 
fascinating Inland Sea, 
where sunshine and good 
weather prevail and where 
every sight ashore is a new 
pleasure. The comfort and 
recreative activities aboard 
are such as onlya sumptu- 
ous Cunarder can provide. 


43 Glorious Days 


for $830. and up 


Calling at Madeira, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Villefranche (French 
Riviera), Naples, Athens, 
Haifa( Holy Land), Alexandria, 
Southampton (for London). 


Many comprehensive shore excursions. 


Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


cal direction. You will be interested 
to know, then, that sixteen copies, so 
decimated, were disposed of in a 
single paper chase and the fragments 
are even today at large on Long 
Island. 

Your sudden increased yield of ad- 
vertising pages is a great asset in that 
respect. 

And I now feel that I have suf- 


ficient evidence on which to recom- 


mend the virtues of THE NEw YorkK- 
ER for packing books and china. Two 
of our five barrels of the latter com- 
modity which were shipped when we 
moved some fifteen miles on October 
first have arrived without breakage, a 
feat never accomplished by the Times 
or the National Geographic. 
As my researches are not exhaustive, 
I look forward to the supply of raw 
material which my subscription (en- 
closed) is certain to bring. We are 
now experimenting with it as a means 
of keeping tracks off newly painted 
floors. 
Gratefully yours, 
Donavp L. TuTTLe 


A TRUE FAIRY TALE 


The princess sat on the wall and 
dreamed 





There’s Kick In It! 


HERE’S verve and ae in a 

Cousins Shoe. Exquisitely made, 
each model has its individual charm. 
Let us show you these unusual 
shoes in our beautiful salon on 57th 
Street, where we fit them to your 
feet so perfectly. 


Or order your shoes by mail. We 
assure your complete satisfaction. 
Write us for our booklet, ““The 
Subtle Art of Line,’ illustrating 
and describing many new fall styles. 





eae et ly smart and graceful 
de shoe, daintily becoming. 


Autumn brown kid, genuine hzard inlay, $21.50 
Patent leather, black lizard inlay . . $21.50 
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One-way bookings to Naples, etc.,$275up. 


Round-trip tickets via the North Atlantic. Of a knight with his armor gleaming, 


And a tower and_a grove of tamarind, 

And a ship, that. would speed like the 
morning wind, 

To a land beyond her dreaming. 


We cordially invite inquiries and 
suggest early reservations. 





MIRAMAR—A distinguished nodel 
of beautiful line and chic simplicity 
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And the princess married a nice young peared eS ee 


man, Black suede, patent trim .. . . $16.50 
And silver, and linens, and beddings, 
And a house, and a car, and a calling 


list, ‘ / : 
Anda weekly club to play bridge whist, of Cor (Sorsins 


(All women weep at weddings). A EXCLUSIVELY FINE SHOES FOR WOMEN 
—Dearinc Warp (@  /7 West 57"Strect, YQ 
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A CELEBRITY AT HOME 


[| butler took my hat and stick 
and ushered me into a magnif- 
icent Louis Quatorze room. 
There I saw Strong-Tin-Tin, stretched 
on a fur rug. He rose to greet me, 
wagging his tail with all the hospi- 
tality in the world. I soon learned 
to be as completely at ease in the 
presence of the great canine motion 
picture star as I should be with a mere 
dog. Strong-Tin-Tin is democratic. 

“Tt’s good of you to come,” he 
barked urbanely. “Frightfully hot in 
Hollywood now, isn’t it?” We sat 
down together—the great one and his 
fortunate biographer. The butler ap- 
peared noiselessly, bearing a tray of 
refreshments. “I suppose you want to 
know how it happened: how I rose 
from a mongrel in the gutters of New 
York to—well, to my present situa- 
tion?” Those words showed the keen 
penetration of the star—it was the 
very thing I desired most. 

For a moment he lay still, panting. 
Then he lapped his drink with deli- 
cate grace. I leaned forward eagerly, 
notebook in hand. 

“The road has been rougher for 
me than for most,” he began. “But 
it was in the blood. I can remember, 
as a puppy, my pride in my father’s 
achievement when he came within two 
dogs of third prize at a street show 
back there in Little Old New York.” 
He smiled reminiscently. “Sometimes 
I almost wish I were a gutter-mutt in- 
stead of a self-made police dog with 
all the worry and responsibility of— 
this.” He waved a paw toward the 
elegant appointments of his palatial 
residence and I nodded sympathetical- 
ly. “We were happy then. .. . 

“But one day I grew restless. The 
cause? Fate. It was a fall after- 
noon, the same on which I found a 
whole ham bone and was the envy of 
my betters. I was loping down the 
Bowery when suddenly my eye was 
arrested by a poster in front of a 
nickelodeon. It advertised the pro- 
duction entitled ‘Crimson Revenge’ 
and, sir, there was a dog in that pic- 
ture! For hours I loitered near, pre- 
tending to sniff at pedestrians, to an- 
noy cats, to play with a discarded boot. 
It thrilled me from tail to nose. I 
knew that nothing would satisfy me 
but a career. 

“T deserted my fellows and went 
uptown to practice in a vacant lot. 
It broke my heart to do it, but I even 
left Mumps, my childhood sweetheart, 
who was at least half Airedale. An 
old hound who had traveled with a 
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One of the ships of this great fleet of President Lin 
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°750 


roundtrip to 


MANIL 


including visits to Honolulu, Yokohama, Shanghai, Hong Kong. 
Palatial, oil-burning President Liners. Optional stopovers. 


GREAT Orient tour for seven 

weeks or more. The fare in- 

cludes your meals and accommo- 
dations aboard ship. 


You enjoy the rare comfort of 
magnificent President Liners, broad 
of beam and steady. All rooms are 
outside. The decks are spacious,one 
enclosed in glass. The cuisine has 
won the praise of the most experi- 
enced world travelers. 


You visit Honolulu, Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
return via the same route. Or you 
may return on the Admiral Oriental 
Line direct from Japan to Seattle. 


At every port there are several 
hours for sightseeing. Or you may 
stopover for one week, two weeks 
or longer wherever you choose. 


Adventure in the Orient. No 
lands offer more of interest and 
charm. You see the beauties, the 
reminders of an ancient civiliza- 
tion, strange architecture. 


Shop there in quaint bazars for 





ivories, silver, gold, batiks. Crafts- 
manship in those lands has been 
handed down from father to son 
for centuries. Rare jewels areto be 
bargained for and secured at prices 
less than elsewhere. 


Honolulu, beautiful beyond words 
to describe. Japan, progressive, yet 
old in tradition, richly rewards the 
visitor. China where a new world 
of charm and adventure opens up 
whetheryourstay belong orshort. 
Finally Manila, the cosmopolite. 

There is a sailing every Saturday 
from San Francisco. From Boston 
and New York fortnightly sailings 
for the Orient via Havana, Pana- 
ma and California. 


In addition, there is service com- 
pletely Round the World---22 
ports in 14 countries---on fort- 
nightly schedules. 


Plan to go. There are scores of 
other Orient trips as interesting 
and as savor . For complete 
information communicate with 
any ticket or tourist agent of 
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Dollar Steamship 
Line 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York 25 and 32 Broadway, New York 

177 State street, Boston, Mass. 1519 Railroad Ave. South, Seattle 

514 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Hugh MacKenzie, G. P. A., Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco 








‘*The Sunshine Belt to the Orient’’ 


China 
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Leaflet L 


Naturally enough at a 
store that keeps on hand a// 
the Eastman booklets of 
photographic information 
you'll find the one on Ciné- 
Kodak movies. 


Ask for “Leaflet L”. 


Ciné-Kodak story 


by 
salesmen who know 


Complete, up-to-date stocks of 
Kodak, Brownie, Graflex cameras 
and the Ciné-Kodak movie outfit. 
And information to match. 

That’s the A to Z on this store’s 
policy. 

Take the Ciné-Kodak, for ex- 
ample: While making personal 
movies with this camera is sur- 
prisingly simple there may be 
points you'll want explained; there 
surely are questions you'll want 
answered. 

This is a store that specializes 
in just such service—Kodak Cor- 
ner salesmen know, and they are 
glad to tell you. 


Complete Eastman movie 
outfit—camera, projector, 
screen——for as little as 


$140 


Kodak makes none but Safety film in 
sizes to fit the Cimé-Kodak and Kodascope. 


tman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Madison at 45th 
The Kodak Corne’ 








circus was my tutor. It was hard 
work, rewarded only by the scorn of 
my friends. I learned to fetch and 
carry, to leap fences, to deliver pack- 
ages. Cats did in lieu of wolves, and 
every gunny-sack was a villain. Final- 
ly, the old hound told me I was ready, 
and then began the heartbreaking 
round of the studios. 


“At first I made myself up as a St. 
Bernard, but St. Bernards were not 
wanted. Then I tried to get into 
comedies as a dachshund. But the war 
broke out and again I was defeated. 
Finally I hit upon being a police dog. 
It was while playing an extra part in 
‘Sin’s Sisters’ that I made my first im- 
pression. My wages in those days were 
only cafeteria scraps. Now my name 
is pressed upon every dog biscuit served 
to me.” Later Strong-Tin-Tin showed 
me one of the beautifully embossed 
biscuits. 


“Then things began to come my 
way. I learned to live my parts. As 
you know, I am very emotional, and 
my friends tell me I have that rare 
gift, pathos. The thousands, and soon 
the hundreds of thousands, began to 
acclaim me. ‘No toupees, no false 
whiskers, no doubles for him,’ they 
said. ‘He’s real.’ Success came gradu- 
ally. Now I stand on the pinnacle of 
dogdom.” His voice sank to a soft, 
but not unpleasant snarl. “I may tell 
you in confidence—not for publication, 
understand—that my next picture will 
outdo all the others. Fifteen rescues 
of the heroine and twenty-seven”— 
he paused dramatically—“twenty-sev- 
en places where I spring at the throat 
of the villain—once, through flames.” 


And at that point, as I sat with 
bated breath, his wife trotted in and 
squatted on her haunches. His wife, 
let me say, is of royalty. Trust Strong- 
Tin-Tin to make no mistakes in the 
matter of marriage. As he said later 
in private: “My best pal and severest 
critic. And her family, it is said, has 
a pedigree that goes all the way back 
to Charlemagne. A great dog he must 
have been, eh?” 

And so the afternoon progressed. 
At four o’clock Mr. Joe Mendel, the 
Czar of Monkeydom, called. “Tell 
your public,” he said, while his host 
nodded agreement, “not to come to 
Hollywood. I'd take a boat for Africa 
today if it were not for my duty to my 
audiences. He rolled a cigarette and 
pirouetted up on the mantelpiece. “Al- 
ways I must be funny. And some- 
times it hurts—here.” He pressed his 
hand to his hairy chest. “The motion 
picture industry breaks more animals 





























6 LOTHES should be priced in pro- 
portion to the cloth and craftsman- 
ship that goes into them... plus the 


cost of the kind of shop they’ re sold in. 
Luxenberg clothes are dispensed in a 
downtown place instead of a dolled-up 
palace... the difference stays in your 


pocket! 


Nari 





CLOT HES 


37 Union Square, New York 
Between 16th and 17th Streets 

















Ti 
lamme de Gloire 


(FLAME OF GLORY) 





-A distinguished creation of the 
great parfumeur Monsieur 
Pleville. In original containers 

sealed in “Paris 


FREDERICK STEARNS & CO., DETROIT 
Sole Importers 


Created by 
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than it makes. The Kansas hen is bet- 
ter off in a coop than in front of a 
Klieg. Tell them that, won’t you?” 
His voice was wistful. 

A little later Silver Prince galloped 
up the drive and stayed long enough 
for a bale of hay. For the most part 
the splendid Horse-Hero was silent— 
as who would not be after eight hours 
on the desert, jumping over petrified 
logs with a dummy tied in the sad- 
dle? 

Finally I took my leave of these 
hard-working artists who smile bit- 
terly when they hear themselves re- 
ferred to as gay and reckJess. Strong- 
Tin-Tin accompanied me to the door. 

“Good-by, old pa—man,” he said, 
shaking hands like a human being. 
“T hope you are going to tell the 
truth about us.” 

“T shall,” I promised, and my host’s 
limousine started. 

As we reached the street he caught 
up with us and jumped up on the 
running board. “Do many people read 
your paper?” he asked. 

“Thousands.” 

“Then,” he said magnanimously, 
“you may tell about my new picture. 
Remember that I leap at the villain 
twenty-seven times.” He was gone, 
but I heard him bark faintly, “Once 
through flames.” —P. G. W. 


WHY | LIKE NEW YORK 


Because, it is possible for thirty-five 
cents to purchase at the Aquarium, a 
defunct but neatly dried and thorough- 
ly well preserved sea horse. 


—V. E. B. Futver 


Because, I heard a policeman off 
duty, sauntering through _ traffic- 
jammed Fifty-seventh Street, as he 
passed two ladies scuttling timidly 
across, remark gravely to them: “Look 
out for the horse cars.” 

—MarcGareT FisHBAck 


Because, my delicatessen man phones 
every few evenings to see if I have 
enough Scotch, and gives me three- 
minute service when I need any. 


—P. L. Hove 


Betcium May Btiocx PatH—Brus- 
sels Sprouts Opposition to Coal and Iron 
Cartel—New York paper. 


We sincerely hope there is not going 
to be a war between the vegetables and 
minerals, 





Behind that 


“YELLOW 
MASK’ 


Gleams Teeth Beauty / 


Unmask ... and you 
haveTeeth of Pearly 
Whiteness —Try 
Science’s New Way. 


OUR TEETH are not 

naturally yellow. They 
are a lovely, pearly white. 
That yellowish tinge comes 
from a “liquid cement” in 
your saliva known as Cal- 
culus. It glues to your teeth 
—then hardens. 


Worse still, Calculus is an 
absorbent. Its glassy mask 
drinks in coffee, food and 
tobacco stains and turns 
yellow. 


Ordinary dentifrices can- 
not dislodge this mask. They 
glide right over it—like one 
piece of ice over another. 


But there is one substance 
that will —“Tri-Calcium 
Phosphate.”” Foremost den- 

















tists use it for cleaning teeth. 
It can’t scratch the softest 
enamel. 


Dental science has long 
tried to embody this magic 
substance in a tasty, pleasant 
tooth paste. Now it has suc- 
ceeded. And no longer need 
you have cloudy, unbeautiful 
teeth —but teeth lustrous as 
glistening ivory! 


The name of this marvel- 
ous preparation is ORPHOS 
Tooth Paste. Celebrated 
beauties are using it. Dentists 
everywhere endorse it—espe- 
cially for teeth hard to 
whiten. 


Below we insert a cou- 
pon. Mail it to us. Let us 
convince you of new and mag- 
ic whitening powers. See what 
one application does Don’t 
keep beauty hiding — use 
coupon now. 


ORPHOS CO., Inc., 22 West 32nd Street, New York City 
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FREE 








20-Time Tube 
Mail this Coupon Now! 





ORPHOS CO., 22 West 32nd St., 


Please send me Free, 20-time tube of Orphos 
Tooth Paste. 








DISLODGES “YELLOW MASK” 
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“The Trousseau House of America” 


qT, 0 the Woman in Ouest 
of Correct Sports-Wear 


‘tere our ever-growing interest in Country 
Life an ] in Things Sporting has come via 





our English cousins, the correct interpretation of 
sports-~wear has come via our French sisters. 

And at the Maison de Blanc these correct inter- 
pretations from Paris are found in an assortment 
that permits the proper Fall selection for every 
sport-indulgence or sport-attendance. 

Incidentally — and of equal interest — is the fact 
that while the Maison de Blanc presents sports- 


weet siteglicnnd clievhies; Whe yee ait no «= (CK 
3 higher than elsewhere. 
GRANDE MAISON pe BLANG« | 


540 FIFTH AVENUE, 44th and 45th Sts.. NEW YORK 
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iw we inclined to “ punning” we | 
might say furs are going up. | 
The situation however is this: § 
Really rare furs are found in but 
two or three shops in the entire § 
world. We are included in this § 
rather limited circle. : 


J RESIEL & SONS 


ne Famil ement Since 1863 


546 FIFTH AVENUE 
Where 45" St Crosses 5” Avenue- 
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TABLES 


i-, SEEMS to be get- 
ting more and more 
expensive to go out after 
the theatre. Honestly, I 
don’t see why men bother. 
Two years ago, a ten- 
dollar bill could see a 
young couple very nicely 
through two hours’ danc- 
ing in the best places in 
town, if the young lady 
very considerately ordered 
nothing but ginger ale. Then, along 
came the Parisiana with a five-dollar 
couvert, graciously including supper. 
This year, the five-dollar couvert, 
with no frills, is to be an ordinary 
occurrence. And prices for the open- 
ing nights, following the theatrical 
example of Ziegfeld, Goetz, et al., 
are positively affreux. Harry Rich- 
man’s opening—ten dollars a head. 
The Mirador, not to be outdone, is 
placing it at twenty. Roger Wolfe 
Kahn, who is to open his goldfish 
Perroquet de Paris on the night of 
the opening of the opera, is murmur- 
ing something about one-hundred-dol- 
lai couvert. I ask you Mr. 
Kahn fondly believes that he will get 
a smart crowd that way. My guess 
is—correct me if I am wrong—that 
the Gus Eismans, dragged thither by 
the Lorelei Lees, will be in the ma- 
jority. Whereupon the Broadway 
papers will herald another “society 
opening.” 





HE CHARLESTON has at last given 

way in importance to the Black 
Bottom, performed by Miss Ann Pen- 
nington in the “Scandals” and an- 
nounced by George White, “who in- 
vented the Charleston,” to be a genu- 
ine native dance. Whether this is true 
or not, the steps in it are nowhere 
near as difficult as those of its prede- 
cessor, and there is no trick foot mov- 
ing stunt to get the knack of. ‘The 
entire effect lies in the suppleness of 
the muscles. Worthy charities are 
already bracing themselves for the 
horrors that the Junior League will 
perpetrate in its name next winter. 


f p-. Crus ALABAM’, at 216 
West Forty-fourth Street, is now 
presenting its winter edition of the 
“Creole Follies” (and the use of the 
word “creole” in connection with col- 
ored people sent one New Orleans 
member of the party forth snarling 
with rage). This club is the happy 
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FOR TWO 


hangout of all the button 
as, 
J salesmen who come to 
(: f , this seething and wicked 


town of ours, and is oc- 
casionally patronized by 
New Yorkers who have 
decided not to dress for 
the theatre. 

The show contains a 
rather good looking chor- 
us, and also some excep- 
tional tap dancing on the 
part of the men. Unfortunately, sev- 
eral of these colored boys with agile 
feet rouge heavily, which is offensive. 
If they would only use brown powder, 
shut up, and dance, they would be 
elegant. There is a man whom I 
delightedly hailed as Johnny Hudgins, 
until I realized that he was an exact 
imitator, at which point I became an- 
noyed. And you will see—and it 
made the evening for me—the swell- 
est pantomime poker game your eyes 
have ever beheld, performed by a 
small, dark, and wiry gentleman with 
two expressive eyes. ‘This is worth 
seeing. Aside from it, I am not en- 
thusiastic. 


If it is a two-dollar table d’hote 
dinner and dancing to excellent music 
you’re after, I can recommend the 
new Twin Oaks, at 146 West Forty- 
sixth Street. In the first place, it is 
amazingly handy to the theatres. In 
the second, Paul Specht’s orchestra 
furnishes the music. In the third, the 
food is all right, but no one insists 
on spectacular food or service when 
dancing between courses is the order 
of the evening. The place is all 
dolled up to resemble the courtyard 
of an English country estate, with oaks 
on the dance floor and everything, and 
it is effectively done. In short, for 
people who want to dance at dinner 
and are not dressed for Pierre’s, it 
is a good choice. 


HICH, for no reason at all, 

brings us around to the smart 
lunching places in town. First and 
foremost, for it is a show place, is the 
Colony, on Sixty-first Street just east 
of Madison Avenue. There you will 
see, at either lunch or dinner, the 
gay society married couple, the ram- 
pantly successful Stock Exchange boys, 
the theatrical celebrity, and the latest 
bird-in-a-gilded-cage, who doesn’t 
look pathetic a bit. At 1:30 and at 
7:30 the place is so packed that reser- 
vations are imperative unless you are 














‘Les plus chic’is the only phrase you can use 
for these hand-made innovations of Papé. 


Distinguished in line and design, in such 
ravishing combinations of leathers and 
colors, their value challenges comparison. 


Rosita 
§20°° 


Black Alligator and Tan Alligator with two and three- 
eighths inch spike heel. 








In Tan Alligator. Patent Leather with Kid Binding 
at $16.50. Black Suede with Patent Leather Binding 
at $18.50. 





Black Castor Inlay with Patent Leather trimming per- 
forated and scalloped. Brown Lizard Inlay with Wine 
Patent Leather trimming. Brown Suede Inlay with 
matching Calfskin trimming. Tan Suede Alligator 
Inlay with genuine Amber Alligator trimming. 


“A Gine Article is the ane ‘Real Bargain” 
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PERFECTION OF 
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BEAUT .. 
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fect, smooth finish to thelips. Made in fashion’s smart- 
est shades—Geranium—Fraise—Framboise 
The Case—“" exquisite piece of jewelry, in jade compo- 


sition, guaranteed not to tarnish. 


The Stick— 2" made in Paris by Mme. Bertie, and, like 


all Produits Bertie, of Superlative Excellence. 
Bertie Royal Jade Lipstick ; - $2.00 
In velvet lined imported ae gift box 3.00 
Refills ; ; ~~ an 
At your favorite Fifth iii Shop or write to 
PRODUITS BERTIE of Paris, DEPOT AMERICAIN 
120 Wee 42nd Street New York City 
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exceedingly well known thereabouts. 

The brilliant, well-dressed, amus- 
ing people of the town first flocked to 
the Colony two or three years ago 
because the food was marvelously 
good. After a padlocking by Mr. 
Buckner, the clientele still remained 
loyal. ‘The cuisine is not as good as 
it was at first (though just as expen- 
sive) but as long as you see everybody 
that has ever appeared in Town & 
Country, Town Topics, the Theatre 
Magazine, or the Sunday Supplement 
of the American there, what in the 
dickens do you care? 

Pierre’s at lunch is smart in a much 
less spectacular way. There are fewer 
Racquet Club bachelors and more 
dowagers. ‘There are more sheltered 
débutantes and fewer dazzling clothes 
horses. Pierre’s is a conservative so- 
ciety institution. And year after year 
it remains the same. There may not 
be much sparkle, but the clientele does 
have class. 


H’™ RICHMAN, who has re- 
cently been putting male sex ap- 
peal into the Broadway revue but will 
go down to fame principally through 
the written endorsement of Ellin 
Mackay Berlin, has reopened his Club 
Richman, at 157 West Fifty-sixth 
Street, for the winter. 

On this notable occasion, the sea- 
son’s record for white fox collars, dia- 
mond bracelets, and purple orchids was 
broken for all time. Furthermore, 
ninety per cent of the cheering populace 
wore a broad and jovial grin, despite 
the ten-dollar couvert, that also broke 
records in a town traditionally, to all 
outward appearances at least, glum. 

Most of you must know what the 
Club Richman is like. If you don’t, 
you should find out. It is still all 
decorated up as a Spanish patio, the 
orchestra is swell, the waiters attentive 
in the largest jam, and the revue 
hinges around the genial personality 
of the proprietor. And, after all, it 
makes not the slightest difference in 
the world who is performing as long as 
Richman is on hand to tell you that 
the little girl is a knockout and that 
you really ought to appreciate her. 

With which kind words—and 
doubly kind they are too, what with 
staggering to the office the morning 
after to write this—I benevolently 
place the Club Richman definitely on 
the list for those who find perpetual 
contemplation of their society friends 
a little tiresome, and long for a little 
life and action once in awhile. 


—LIPsTIcK 
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THE SKY LINE 


Cheap Architecture- 
The Aeolian Building-— 
Athletic Club Plans — 
New York Noises 





PPARENT- 

ly in many 
building operations 
the cost of con- 
struction leaves 
nothing over for 
the design. This is 
particularly noticeable at present in 
our midtown section, the area of taste 
and luxury in which the hotels, by 
and large, maintain a high architectur- 
al standard. But some of the new 
office buildings are terrible. If you 
like being harrowed stroll about the 
neighborhood of the Grand Central 
and give a look. 

At Fortieth and Madison is the 
Murray Hill Building, the side eleva- 
tion of which presents one of the most 
atrocious systems of fenestration these 
eyes have ever beheld. There is not 
the slightest relation between the 
ground-floor openings and those above. 
Piers hit or miss—generally miss— 
the superstructure so that large por- 
tions of the brickwork are apparently 
carried on plate glass. ‘The engineers, 
who must have designed the building, 
may claim that actually any relation 
of openings is a false idea since the 
facades of a steel building are a mere 
veneer, hung on the framework. This 
is true if we choose to be purely prac- 
tical and scrap esthetics, a condition 
from which God save us! 

Another disappointment on proud 
Fifth Avenue, at Forty-fourth Street, 
is the Delmonico Building, for the 
design of which H. Craig Severance 
claims responsibility in letters which 
cause older members of the profes- 
sion, wending their way luncheon- 
ward at the Century Club, to burst 
into tears. They do not look at the 
building itself. They can’t. Every 
proportion appears to be unfortunate. 
The central tower, curiously set on 
no particular axis, has the grace of an 
overgrown grain elevator. Of the 
detail one of the profession said, “Isn’t 
it curious how a simple element like 
a band-course or a molding can pro- 
duce a feeling of nausea?” 

A block further up our de luxe 
highway, the French Building is a 
striking misnomer. The cast iron 
panels between the rows of dreary 
factory windows make us readily be- 




















LOEWE 


T oday as in 1856 


The World’s: Finest 
P ipe 


EVENTY years of Old World 


craftsmanship are reflected in 
every Loewe Briar you buy today. 
Without “‘trick’’ attachment; hand- 
made throughout; classic in design; 
secretely processed over a longer 
period of time than any other pipe 
made—the Loewe today, as in 1856, 
is the world’s finest pipe. Obtain- 
able in America only at the more 
exclusive clubs and the better hotels 
and tobacconists. Featured, among 
other places, at 

The Biltmore—New York 
The Waldorf-Astoria—New Y ork 
The Vanderbilt-—New York 
The Plaza—New York 


—and, of course at 
vour own club 








LOEWE 
of the Haymarket, London 


Guaranteed by FABER, COE AND GREGG, INC.—New York 
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—proclaims the man. 


Also, sometimes, it proclaims itself as ap- 
parel so definitely and precisely right that his 
Next Friend feels justified in asking where he 


goes for his suits. 


Seldom one thing alone is responsible, but a happy 
harmony of cloth and cut, taste and skill, head-work 
and hand-work where it can be seen and more especially 


where it cannot be seen at all— 


—Under the coat-collar, for example, where perman- 


ence of shaping is a needle job. 


Therefore a good bit better at Best’s. 





BEST & CO., Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 
The 35th Street Entrance Adjoins Express Elevator 
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Authenticity 
and 


Individuality 


The keynote of the 
Harry Lichtenstein modes. 


Incomparable originations 
and importations. 


CHATS, GOWNS, “WRAPS E FuRS 


3 East 48th Street 
New York 
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lieve that, as advertised, the building 
was “financed, designed and construct- 
ed by the Fred F. French Company.” 
To them is due all the credit. 
Really, can’t the Fifth Avenue As- 


sociation do something about all this? 


HERE is balm for the archi- 

tectural observer if his legs will 
carry him far enough up the Avenue 
to observe the new Aeolian Hall at 
Fifty-fourth Street, where it is said 
the recent fire woke up members of the 
University Club who had not been 
roused in years. The damage, which 
ran into something over $100,000, has 
been repaired and the removal of the 
scaffold shows the future temple of 
music to be a pleasing addition to our 
civic monuments. It is interesting, un- 
usual and amusing. The rounded cor- 
ner is charming and the set-backs on 
the upper levels are especially well 
managed, with a freedom that is con- 
sistently carried into the use of various 
materials. Limestone, marble and 
bronze are employed in a spirited and 
fanciful manner. The building is 
stunty, if you will, but in my opinion 
it is eminently successful. 

On the way up, pause for a mo- 
ment on the corner of Fifty-second, 
where you get a nice view of the Ritz 
Tower. In the foreground is one of 
the finest things in New York, Car- 
tier’s clock. But I wonder how many 
people ever look at it except to find 
out what time it is. 


FTER strenuous financial diff- 

culties the New York Athletic 
Club is so far assured of its new 
building as to have sent out a brochure 
containing sketch plans, asking for sug- 
gestions from its many members. This 
shows reckless confidence on the part 
of the building committee which will 
probably be deluged with foolish ideas. 
We have looked over the lay-out care- 
fully and can find no fault, much as 
we would like to, with the general dis- 
position of such large elements as 
lounges, dining rooms, squash courts 
and gymnasium. Only one thing 
caught our eye which we thought 
should be remedied. All bedrooms, 
and there are eight floors of them, are 
single and detached. Each is a unit 
of bedroom, closet and bath without 
communicating door to any other dor- 
mitory. 

This seems to us a mistake. Our 
memories of club nights are greatly 
enhanced by the recalled visitations of 
abutting tenants, old friends or chance 
acquaintances, who have roamed into 
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our room seeking or bringing con- 
viviality. Something should be done 
to preserve this charming institution. 


HE question is often asked, “Will 

New York ever be finished?” The 
answer, obviously, is “No.” In our 
busy isle the life of a building is 
figured at from twenty to twenty-five 
years. Just as we become accustomed 
to the existence of anything which may 
be considered a landmark, down it 
comes. The merry wreckers, those 
Menckens of the building trade, get 
busy and the rest is noise. 

The most acute aural period is that 
when the steel bones of a future fabric 
are being rapped together by the rivet- 
ers. Their cacophonies raise hob with 
adjacent offices. Conversation caves, 
dictation dies, telephoning becomes 
more than normally futile. 

Yet how we should miss those pests 
which are an important part of the 
inner life of the New Yorker, his 
chaotic cosmos, his envelope of noise. 
If you do not believe it, come—or 
stay—in New York of a Sunday. It 
is a necropolis, a campo santo, dumb, 
speechless, restful, in its way, but it is 
not New York. 

New York at its truest is thrillingly 
blatant. The current Savoy-Plaza at 
the Park entrance is a good example of 
its grandiose character. Visually and 
audibly, this enterprise packs a wallop. 
The excavation, with its shoring, snort- 
ing hoists and prehensile concrete-mix- 
ers, recalled the imaginings of Piranesi 
or Doré. At night, with the glowing 
furnaces and crackling electric torches 
eating their way through steel like so 
much wood pulp, it was an A-1 In- 
ferno. 

The builders, by the way, have had 
a swell time finding bottom. They 
struck a swamp hole in the north-east 
corner and went down sixty-five feet 
for footings that would hold up the 
crushing superstructure. At present 
writing there is a charming lake-sys- 
tem in the lower levels, the seepage 
from Central Park. This will be 
taken care of, says a foreman, by 
incessant pumping, as is done in the 
sub-cellar of the Plaza. Steel is now 
being erected. The riveter is having 
his day and the place is a grand bed- 
lam. —T-SquareE 


ONE WAY OF PUTTING IT 


Mrs. W. W. Potts, of Fourth Avenue, 
College Hill, will entertain the members 
of the College Hill Reading and Boob 
Club in her home this evening.—Pennsyl- 
wania paper. 























LONDON: 25 Old Bond Street 


PARIS: 2 rue de la Paix 





cA LITTLE SELF TREATMENT each 
morning and night, using Elizabeth 
Arden’s Venetian Cleansing Cream, 
Ardena Skin Tonic and Orange Skin 
Food—according to the method of an 
Elizabeth Arden Treatment—will 
keep your skin clear, firm and smooth. 


F11zaBeTH ArpeNn’s Venetian Toilet Preparations 
are on sale at smart shops everywhere 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
673 fifth Avenue, New York 


BIARRITZ: 2 rue Gambetta 


CANNES: 3 Galeries Fleuries 














Weight cannot be 
reduced today, 
pound for pound, bet- 
ter than 25 years ago; 
BUT now, by new 
machines, many 
parts of the body can 
be reduced without 
medicine or freak 
diet. 


See Photoplay 
Jor September or 
Dr. Savage 
Exercise 
Institute 
Established 1890 








253 Madison Avenue 


MACHINE FOR 
GENERAL REDUCTION New York City 











58 WEST 5ist STREET 
(Formerly at 47 W. 50th) 


The 


KANGAROO 


LUNCHEON—TEA 
DINNER 
ALSO A LA CARTE 

Phone: Circle 3390 


Beefsteak & Kidney Pies 
Special Kangaroo Grill 
Fresh Vegetables 


Indian Curries 
Home Made Desserts 
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NEGLIGEES OF 
SHETLAND WOOL 


REAL COMFORT are our new 

imported rest robes of fine lacey 
Shetland wool—warm, cozy and dainty. 
Short sacques priced from $18 to $30 and 
long’robes from $28 to $75. They come 
in all the pastel shades and are new, 
practical and very becoming. 








2°2 Boylston Street 


BOSTON 


552 Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORK 













Bonbons 
Chacalates 


Banbannieres 


=~ 


CHICAGO 
Michigan Boulevard 
Jackson 


NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue 
at 47 Street 


—— 


La Jeunesse 
ae perfection of selection 
in assorted chocolates. 


Artistically decorated metal 
package. 


th «oe OTS 
2 Ibs. . $3.50 


te 


Maillard Products are 
sold at most of the 
better stores everywhere. 
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THE ART 
GALLERIES 


In Which Things Are 
Evened Up In_ the 


Dudensing Family 
FORTNIGHT 


A ago we told 


of the original 
Dudensing _ chal- 
lenging the young 
Americans _ broad- 
cast, and offer- 
ing shows to any four worthies he 
found on these shores; and of his great 
delight in picking four, but awarding 
the palm of discovery to one English- 
man. Now comes the rebel Duden- 
sing, who went away to France in 
June to snare foreign genius for his 
modern gallery on _ Fifty-seventh 
Street. He returns with white spats, 
puts a new carpet on the floor and 
proudly announces a fine show of 
Americans. 

The show will be on as you read 
this. Repeated visits of your corre- 
spondent to snipe a pre-view of the ex- 
hibition were met only with homilies 
on the American artist and an exposi- 
tion of Mr. Dudensing’s idea of the 
Einstein theory, in relation to time. 
But we feel sure that all the naughtv 
boys have returned from Maine woods 
and from riding over lawns at Wood- 
stock, and have sent in their examples 
for the Dudensing show. A list sup- 
plied us promises the following: Niles 





Spencer, Bouche, Alexander Brook, 
George Ault, Kunioshi. Some of 


them are up in the list of our best ten. 
We feel safe in recommending the 
show before we have seen it. 


NOTHER to take on faith, and 
before we have spoiled it for 
you, is the opener of the Little Artists 
Gallery on East Sixtieth Street. There 
behind the book shelves you will find 
what Mr. Greason thinks are coming 
Americans. We have found this cor- 
ner a fine place to start from for all 
those who go in for encouraging 
geniuses. Many of the canvases are 
small and of such a price that the 
Ford owner can become an art patron 
without even explaining the missing 
$25 to his wife. The opening show 
is of the Woodstock group with one or 
two newcomers. 


ERARGIL steps out timidly, of- 
fering the front room to the water 
colors of Addison Burbank. These 
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are sixteen pleasant little sketches by a 
man with some poetry in him. He is 
not loose and he is not tight and es- 
capes our limited categories. We 
liked best his “Evening Woods,” both 


as to intent and execution. 


ND IF you care for woodcuts one 
of the best shows we have seen is 
in the print room, atop of the Public 
Library. The show is complete and 
covers the American endeavor from 
Timothy Cole and his forebears to 
Falls, Treidler and our great favorite, 
Lankes. And if there are any readers 
of this column among the ancients who 
guide the destiny of that institution, 
will they kindly tell us why the print 
room can be so alive and knowing 
and why, oh why, the monstrous 
atrocity in the next room, known as 
an Art Gallery, is permitted to exist? 
Thousands must pass through it every 
day on their way to the perusal of the 
Daily Graphic or to take the daily ap 
What a place for a modern gallery! 
But it would lead us into three or four 
columns if we started to unload. 


Shades of 1848! 


F YOU are run down and crushed 
underfoot one of these warm days 

by a straggling band of panting 
women, come to us and we will pin 
on you one medal of condolence, 
bearing on its reverse side the patient 
ass of Balaam—or did he have an 
ass? For there is abroad in the land 
the Art Pilgrimage, a band of mis- 
guided club-women, come to New 
York from all over the country, to do 
homage to art. It would take us too 
long to tell you what is the matter with 
such a scheme. But you will have to 
stand for the high lights. If there is 
anything that art in this country does 
not need, it is reverence or worship. 
It needs to be wed or lived with, 
cursed, reviled, laughed at or cried 
over. If it is anything at all it is some- 
thing that has to do with the emotions 
of ordinary behavior; it should be as 
much a part of daily existence as the 
radio.or the new hat, the piano or the 
burnt biscuits for breakfast. Gosh 
how we could weep, if there were 
only someone to watch us. And they 
mean well, these women. ‘Theirs is 
an honest intent; in their hearts there 
burns as bright a flame as warmed the 
iron armor of Richard the Lion- 
hearted. They want to help art, really 
they do. We have run about town 
this last week trying to borrow a white 
horse on which to dash to the head of 
the column and lead the pilgrimage 
to a few shrines they never dreamt of, 
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ashion draws her golden thread through the 


appointments of the bedroom. And the 

boudoir in the modern manner pays 
obeisance to the vogue for crepe de chine sheets and 
other daintinesses that are new and luxurious. 


Women allied by a common bond of cultivated taste 
delight to foregather in the New York home of Carlin 
Comforts. Or they choose their 
things from our interesting 
illustrated brochure in color 
which is fully descriptive of every 
item and offers a host of sugges- 
tions for the trousseau and the 
useful and distinctive in gifts. 
May we send you a copy? 


A personal visit to our shop, will 
prove a delightful experience. 


(Sarit 










Comforters 

Down Puffs 
Blankets 

Bed Spreads 
Blanket Protectors 
Chaise Longue Covers 
Couch Throws 
Traveling Sets 
Bed Jackets 
Linen Sheets and 
Pillow Cases 





Comforts ine 


528 Madison Ave. 
AT §4™ STREET 
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ARTHUR Gimore | 
22 EAST 55th ST..N.Y. | 
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CHARMING GLASS 


7 ECORATIVE and useful are these lovely 
“ery D 


glass vases and flewer holders. In 
many unusual colors and combin- 
ations. Also a pleasing variety 


of bow vls, square jars, candlestick: 
Tall ases inthree sizes at $4 
$5 and $6 
Quaint flower holders in many 


colors 24 

Odd fan shaped vases of one 
and two colors $4 

May be ordered separately. 


Visit the shop of 
most unusual gifts 


ELIZABE THH, 
PUSEY 


5998 MADISON AVE-N* 
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LINGERIE 


Wat Lewis 


Inc. 
HOSIERY, GIFTS, ACCESSORIES 


New St. Regis Shop Fifth Avenue at 55th St. 


409 Madison Ave. Waldorf-Astoria 1580 Broadway 
at Forty-eighth Se. 34th Se. and Fifth Ave. With Men’s Depr. 
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When we got to fifty cents we stopped 
L pews you get your theatre tickets at 


McBride’s you are sure to have good seats, 
and what is just as important, you are sure 
that fifty cents a ticket pays our fee. It never 
is any more, and surely that isn’t high. 


McBRIDE’S 


THEATRE TICKETS 


208 W. 42nd ST. 


Telephone: LACkawanna 3900 


Fifteen convenient branches all over town 
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to mangers that are turning out new 
messiahs daily. But all we could 
manage was a basket of herring. With 
these we will try to confuse the trail 
as much as possible. 

A generous estimate of the result 
of this Pilgrimage is that 2,000 wom- 
en will go home and talk to the 
Dubuque Literary League about Art, 
2,000 new hats will be purchased, 
2,000 cold luncheons will be eaten 
and 2,000 husbands will have an 
outing. Twenty committees will 
recommend that pictures be purchased 
for the town hall, and one lady will 
look longingly at an overmantel can- 
vas of peacocks and then decide 
that it cost too much and that she 
would rather put the $1,200 toward 
a Buick. 

And she will be right. For the shrine 
of this pilgrimage is a commercial art 
gallery that deals in one limited brand 
of painting. Translated into sport 
terms, imagine us sponsoring the 
Olympic Games, and after we had 
lured the multitude to the city to see 
all the best in sport, taking the gang 
to the north corner of Van Cortlandt 
park and letting them see a game of 
cricket played by natives of Jamaica. 
The Art Pilgrimage is committed to 
such a policy. What a boost for 200 
struggling young artists of America 
if the ladies had stayed quietly at home 
ind spent the car fare for canvases. 
But then, of course, they would have 
missed the luncheon, the new hat, and 


Broadway. —M. P. 


AFTER THE OLDMASTERS 


[ think her barber was inspired 
By Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Her bob is like a halo—wired 
With curls as smooth as tan spa- 


ghetti. 


I’m sure that Romney is to blame 
For her aristocrat complexion, 
I'd like to know the facial name 
Which can achieve such cream con- 
fection. 


Her plastic surgeon must have hinted 
That he could do a job to please her, 
Because upon her mouth is printed 
A smile that quite out-Mona’s Lisa! 


Just once I saw her when she faltered, 
Just once, I think, she seemed of- 
fended, 
Because I asked her why she altered 
What God originally intended. 
—P. E. 
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6lub 
‘Mirador 


51st St. at 7th Ave. 
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Internationally Famous 
Ballroom Dancers 
MAURICE and 
ELEANORA AMBROSE 





(Eleanora’s American Debut 
| after a series of sensational 
successes on the European 
| Riviera) 
ow 
CANARO’S ARGENTINE 
TANGO ORCHESTRA 
Direct from Club Florida, Paris 
| cw 
JOHNNY JOHNSON'’S 
CLUB MIRADOR ORCHESTRA 


Third Successive Season 





cw 
Managing Director 
E. RAY GOETZ 


| Reservations Circle 5106 


























Direction SYMON GOULD 


AMEO Ss 


Film Guild Repertoire 
Emil Jannings’ Reception Week 


Sun. Oct. 17, “PASSION” with Pola Negri, with 

Jannings as Louis XIV; Mon. and Thurs. Oct. 18 
ind 21, “DECEPTION” with Jannings as King Henry VIII; 
Tues. and Sat. Oct. 19 and 23, “THE LAST LAUGH” with 
Jannings as the old doorman; Wed. and Fri. Oct. 20 and 22, 
“ALL FOR A WOMAN” with Jannings as Danton. 
A Harry Langdon Short Comedy with each Program. Com- 
mencing Oct.24th,a four-week D.W.Griffith Film Festival. 


LOEW’S LEXINGTON 


51st St. and Lexington Ave. 
Sat., Sun. , Mon., Oct. 16, 17, 18: Raymond 
Griffith ‘*YOU’D BE SURPRISED” 


Tues., Wed., Oct. 19 and 20: 
“WAR PAINT” 
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Thurs., Fri., Oct. 22 
LOVE? S BLINDNESS” 


Sat., Sun., Mon., Oct. 23, 24, 25: Norma 
Shearer in ‘THE WANING SEX” 


Concert Orchestra and Organ 

COMEDY THEATANE. 41st St. East of Broadway 
Evenings 8:30 Mats. Thurs. and Sat. 

HORACE LIVERIGHT presents 


PAUL ROBESON in 


BLACK BOY 


By Jim Tully & Frank Dazey. Staged by David 
Burton. Settings by Yellenti. 


HORACE LIVERIGHT presents 
THEODORE DREISER’S 


An American Tragedy 


Dramatized by PATRICK KEARNEY 


LONGACRE THEA: 488 St. West of B'vas 


Eves. 8:30 Mats. Wed. and Sat. 


























Tee Most Amazing Showin 
the history of the Screen! 


VITAPHONE 


with Mischa Ellman, 
Giovanni Martinelli, 
Marion Talley, Anna 
Case, The Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus, New 
York Philharmonic 

i cat re _ Orchestra with Henry 
Mat. 50c to $1.65 Hadley and JOHN 


Twice Daily, 2:30- BARRYMORE 
8:30 in DON JUAN 


WARNER 


Every a) %, Sead Seat 
Eve. and Sat. Mat. 
$1.10 to $3.30 
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Theatre, B’way, goth St. Eves. x0 
EMPIRE Mats. Wednesday and Sat. at 2:30 


:¥CAPTIVE 


(“LA PRISONNIERE”’) 


Edouard Bourdet’s World Triumph, with 
— MENKEN BASIL warmeiens” 














A Star-Spangled Wow! 
RICHARD HERNDON'S BELMONT REVUE 


“AMERICANA” 


by J. P. McEVOY with LEW BRICE, ROY ATWELL 
“‘Cleverest revue in town’’—Rathbun, Sun 


Th 
BELMONT Matinee THURS. ae sat rt 


2.30 





THEATRE, West 42nd St. Eves. 7.30 
LYRIC Matinees Wednesday & Sat. 2.30 


Absolutely the Funniest Musical Show in the His- 
tory of the American Theatre. 


CLARK & McCULLOUGH 


“THE RAMBLERS” “'Y,¥8k 


“Crowd yelled, howled, screamed, rocked and dou- 
bled up."*—Graphic. 


BROCK PEMBERTON PRESENTS 
SEASON’S FIRST LAUGH HIT! 


LOOSE ANKLES 


A New Comedy by Sam Janney 


B., IMORE 2.0% 9 thee. 
‘T)JROADWAY’ 


THE SENSATIONAL HIT 


BROADHURST 








Thea., W. 44th St 
Mats. Wed. & Sat 





: B’way at 38th St. Eves. 8.30 
Knickerbocker yyatinees Wed. & Sat. at 2°30 


An Indisputable Success ! 
A. L. ERLANGER presents 


Eddie Dowling * x=." 
HONEYMOON LANE 


GENTLEMEN 
PREFER 
BLONDES 


TIMES SQUAR Matinees Thurs. and Sat. at 2:30 


THE LION TAMER 


A Satirical Comedy by ALFRED SAVOIR 
The First Play of the Season at 


The Neighborhood Playhouse 


466 Grand Street Telephone Drydock 7516 





June Walker 
Edna Hibbard 
Frank Morgan 
G. P. Huntley 
and others 








Every Eve. (Ex. Mon.) at 8:30 Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
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SRN 


WITH 


\ Adolph Menjou 
as SATAN 


Ricardo Cortez 
Carol Dempster 
Lya de Putti 
A Paramount Picture 
2:30 - Daily - 8:30 


All seats reserved 


\ ic ce THEA- 
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OH! 


you must see 


EDDIE 
CANTOR 


HIMSELF in Person 


by arrangement with 
Ziegfeld 


with GEO. OLSEN 


and his Hotel Penn. 
Music 


and in Ziegfeld’s 


KID BOOTS 


A Paramount Picture 


RIALTO 


Times Sq. 
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A BING AND BING 
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you'll like to 
go to—and 
be proud to - 
receive in! 


The DRAKE 


440 PARK 
AT 50th ST 


Anew apartment hotel 
with serving pantries 


2to7 ROOMS 


/rom $2500 up 
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Acrrep C, Ray, Manager 
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New York has lacked a restau- 
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* distinctiveness of tone deriv 
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from the personality and ex- 
pertness of its directing head 
until the advent of 


THE MADISON 
RESTAURANT 


in connection with 


THE MADISON 
15 East 58th Street 
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Furnished or unfurnished suites 
Transiently or on lerm leaves 





FrRNY 


Telephone 


THEODORE TITZE 
Regent 4000 


Manager 
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THE NARRATIVE OF 
HARD-BOILED NAN 


A THEME FOR THE HARPSICHORD 
Down in Tay-uh-nuh-see there is still 
some trammels 
But the drugstore-cowboys’ girls they 
smoke Luckies and Camels. 
I remember one girl livin’ 
Biloxi; 
When the others ordered cokes little 
Nan swung a Moxie. 
Then they come along a berry like a 
prowlin’ puma; 
With the Movies he was jerry an’ he 
reeked mazuma. 
so Nan skited North fer to be 
a Movie player 
And she signed upon the line with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; 
An’ she took to a lipstick, to mascara, 
rouge an’ eyewash; 
An’ she painted up her face till she 
looked like a Siwash ; 
her screened grand,—oh, 
you honest oughta seen it! 
She was one Klieg-eyeful. When | 
say it, I mean it! 
She looks chick an’ dago in her shoul- 
ders an’ tararra; 
In a longer vamp, she’s as good as 
Theda Bara. 
Then old Sam says, “What wop’s ’is:”” 
and begins to Budapester, 
he frames up a synopsis fer the 
next semester, 
idear hit ’m,—tell 
world she’s the daughter 
Of a proud an’ furrin whoozis, an’- 
proceed to import her! 
So they makes a sneak to Hollywood, 
—an’, ’round by the Isthmus, 
(After months on location) gits back 
East by Christmas. 
the papers spreads 
“Here’s a 
screen, a 
Noblewoman from the pampas that’s 
the best in Argentina!” 
Sam makes an exclamation-point of 
what was just a comma, 
Nanny’s “Sefiorita Sanchez” in 
Red Hot Momma.” 
An’ the lights goes up on Broadway, 
an’ the crowd gets snivells 
As it packs into the Palace, the Rialto, 
or the Rivoli. 
Meanwhile Nanny’s in the papers with 
the dope to please her, 
With her Pekingese, her parlor-maid, 
her new Hispano-Suiza. 
Till one day, with an eye like a peeled 
raw pertater, 


over in 


Well, 


An’ 


face 


An’ 


Fer an has the 


An’ the 


one 


Story, 


new on the 


“The 


’ 
an 


They’s a long, lank guy wanders inter 
a theayter, 
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An’ he slumps in a chair, an’ he stares 
at the fillum— 

Then he shoots straight up in air, an’ 
yawps out, “Kill ’em! 

“Oh, that there’s my little Nanny was 
my gal in Biloxi! 

She was good to her granny, an’ she 
only ordered Moxie. 

Then she wore a gingham wrapper, 
we was goin’ to be married,— 
an’ 

Now she’s dolled up like a flapper an’ 
a fust-class harridan! 

Oh, Nanny, is that flush an’ that ciga- 
rette yer smokin’ 

Like yer girlhood’s pretty blush? Let 
me out! I’m chokin’!” 

So they gives him prompt the gate, fer 
he never knew whatartmeant; 

But he just can’t wait till he’s up at 
her apartment 

(Fer he’s found her address in a 
Movie Weekly ribald), 

An’ if there don’t sit his Nanny, quite 
considerably highballed! 

She is talking to this puma feller— 
he’s her Valentino— 

“Sa-ay, | seen yuh!” yelps the lank 
ne, “Oh, I seen yuh on the 
screen! Oh 

I seen yuh—!” “Well?” she flashes, 
“Ain’t that scene enough? 

So you think I’m loose as ashes? Well, 
you dast to cut up rough! 

Meet my husband, Joe Pajama! Go 
an’ see him at Loew’s 

In a snappy six-reel drama called “The 
Serpent’s Underclothes’!” 

So the lank guy he mitts him, with his 
jaw just a-droppin’,— 

An’ the husband never hits him, cause 
his eyes was poppin’; 
But—just one month later—this lank 

guy ye met 

He’s in a real theayter, helpin’ shift 
a set... 

Ye-es, he thinks o’ Nanny offen, but— 
y know! — the gods com- 
man’— 

So he journeys to his coffin as a swell 

stage hand! 

—WituiaM RoszE BENET 


I seem well dressed and free from 
care, 
Most of my friends are unaware 
That I must wash my underwear 
Before retiring, or go bare. 
—Mar JorIE 


. 
For Rent—Room for single lady with 


family. Edificio Bergan 3rd floor.— 
Tampico (Mex.) Tribune. 














is no longer all-important. 


look around for 





“What a whale of a difference 
just a few cents make’? 


Ever notice? 


SOONER OR LATER most men reach a point, 


in everyday matters at least, where price 
They begin to 
“something better.” And 
it is by no means an accident that just 


at this point so many men turn to Fatima 
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The broadminded landlord. 
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Fascinating adventuresin tropical seas where 
the glamour and romance of the buccaneer 
still live. Gloriousvoyages, not to seek buried 
gold but to find joy and health. Care-free 
days on board the ideal.cruising steamer RELIANCE and shore 
excursions in lands of wonderful beauty and charm. 


S. S. RELIANCE 


Sails from New York on five 
‘*Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages”’ 


DEC. 18 JAN. 8 JAN. 26 FEB. 26 MAR. 30 
15 Days 15 Days 27 Days 27 Days 15 Days 
15 Day Cruises —$200 and up 27 Day Cruises—$300 and up 


The RELIANCE is unsurpassed in size and 
appointments for tropical cruising. Luxur- 
ious lounges, winter garden ball room, spa- 
cious decks, sunlit swimming pool, gymna- 
sium and many other features. The wide 
cruise experience of the management assures 
unexcelled service and comfort. 


Descriptive literature sent on request 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC., General Agents 


35-39 Broadway, N. Y. 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 131 State St., Boston 
230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 574 Market Street, San Francisco 


or Local Steamship and Tourist Agents 




















Something Old in a y 
‘New Home e 


HE gracious spirit of old Delmonico’s 
cuisine and service has been brought 
intact to The New TWIN OAKS by 
Mr. Thomas J. Furer, who for many 
years presided at Delmonico’s. Second 
only to the delights of our chef are the 
delectable tones of PAUL SPECHT and 
his DANCE ORCHESTRA. Truly, at 
the TWIN OAKS you may enjoy the twin 
peaks in the arts of Dining and Dancing. 


DINNER- - - $2 


Blue Plate Luncheons, 
in the Grill Room 85c. 


After Theatre Specialties 
cAla Cartes All Hours 


PAUL SPECHT i's ORCHESTRA 


Dancing from 6 to2 — Couvert $1.00 after 10 


ve TWIN OAKS 


46th Street, just East of Broadway ~ = Phone BRYant 6510 
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LONDON 


Sept. 30, 1926 


' ‘HIS week we experienced the 
first touch of frost, and simul- 
taneously a record number of 

boat trains left Waterloo to connect 

with Atlantic liners. In the vicinity of 
the Savoy, the faces of the sellers of 
gum have taken on their lugubrious 
winter expression, and the barmaids at 
the Cheshire Cheese and the Old Cock 
Tavern have now to pause a little be- 
fore they turn a dollar bill into Eng- 
lish money. Further, it is reported 
that an indignant American Syndicate 
man has pushed into the water the 
last American Channel aspirant, and, 
for aught he cares, she can swim back 
to New York. 
Already the cheer- 

ful stickers bearing 
the word “Pilsner” 
are being scraped 
from the windows of 
West End bars, and 
although their winter 
successors proclaiming “Rum _ and 
Milk” are yet to be affixed, there are 
many other signs that London is com- 
ing indoors from the garden. One’s 
mail in the morning brings announce- 
ments of public dinners, and there is 
quite a brushing out of stale plays 
from the theatres in favor of new at- 
tractions. 





HE Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
have returned to town after an 
absence of two years, leading off with 
“The Mikado,” whose return was the 
more eagerly anticipated because new 
costumes and scenery had been devised 
for the occasion by Mr. Charles Rick- 
ett. Mr. Rickett had a very difficult 
task, since there is a considerable sec- 
tion of Gilbert and Sullivan lovers 
who regard with great distaste any 
suggestion of innovation. ‘There is 
always much talk of “the Savoy tra- 
dition” whenever any slight change 
is proposed. Mr. Rickett has done 
the impossible; he seems to have 
pleased everybody. His scenery and 
costumes are more artistic and more 
truly Japanese than their predecessors. 
There was another welcome innova- 
tion at the opening performance. The 
audience took their seats in good time, 
and listened in complete silence to the 
overture. Whether this good behavior 
will continue throughout the long sea- 
son is doubtful. 
It showed some courage on the 
part of the producer of “The Fall 
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Guy” deliberately to put on_ this 
American play on the very night of 
the opening of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van season. Nevertheless, his courage 
has been justified. Despite the fact 
that the programme contained no glos- 
sary of American terms, and that the 
unsophisticated Englishman was left 
to guess the meaning of such expres- 
sions as “fall guy,” “hooch” and 
“snow,” the play had a sympathetic 
reception, and a good press, Ernest 
Truex receiving very high praise. The 
success of this show was almost as 
surprising as the success of “Black 
Birds,” which is coining money for 
Florence Mills and Charles Cochran 
over at the London Pavilion. There 
are those who thought that the British 
attitude towards colored performers 
might cramp the success of this bright 
and original show, but even the high- 
brow critics had to admit that they en- 
joyed it. 


AN ONE divide attention be- 

tween a good dinner and a re- 
vue? It is done in other countries, 
but the British tradition is all against 
it. As one die-hard has put it, you 
might eat and witness a revue, but you 
cannot dime and do anything else. 
There is a distinct difference between 
cating and dining in this country. For 
that reason it is difficult to foresee 
whether success will attend the ex- 
periment made at the Hotel Metropole 
of putting on a full-dress revue at 
dinner-time, and again at supper. The 
young people favor 
it, of course, but the 
old boys are not 
likely to go, since 
they believe in dining 
rather than eating, 
and the old boys are 
often the arbiters in 
such matters. 

As you know, there is here no na- 
tional theatre devoted exclusively to 
Shakespeare, but it seems highly proba- 
ble that there will soon be one conse- 
crated to Coward. Very shortly, the 
Duke of York’s Theatre will put on 
its third successive piece by Noel Cow- 
ard, and Basil Dean is anxious that 
this theatre should become identified 
in the public mind with Noel, and all 
his works. At the moment, that sur- 
prising young man has “Easy Virtue” 
running at the Duke of York’s, and 
“The Queen was in the Parlour” at 
the St. Martin’s, but, ignoring both, 
he is playing a part in Margaret Ken- 











“My taxi bill was so high last 
month my husband banned French 
heels.” 


“Appalling, dear—” 


“But Winnie saved me from 
disgrace. Told me how to cut the 
grand tours in search of theatre 
tickets. That's what runs up the 
meters. Now I get ’em at the 
first stop. Bascom’s just above 
44th, you know. . . .” 





And branches at The Biltmore, Am- 
bassador, Plaza, Beimont, Astor, Park 
Lane, Commodore, Imperial and 


Murray Hill. 























ORE than 50% of Pinehurst's 

guestscomefrom NewYork 
The fastidious New Yorker, 
above all others, appreciates the 
luxury of service and tempting 
menus at the Carolina Hotel. 


Pinehurst's famous facilities for 
golf, polo, tennis, shooting, and 
riding have made it the smartest sport- 
center of the Mid-South. Sixteen hours, 
NewYork City, thru car. 






No. 1585 
Musical Pig 
(Pony Skin) $5.00 
Fascinating Art Objects 
From Abroad 


Originality and artistic worth are happily 
combined in our large assortment, personally 


> selected in European art centres. 
RENA ROSENTHAL 
520 Madison Ave. (near 53rd St.) 


New York 
NORTH CAROLINA 





The Carolina (every room with 
bath) begins the 28th season 
October 29th. Fire-proofed 
with complete sprinkler sys- 
tem. For information and ree- 
ervations address General 
Office, 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


Tue New Yorker, 
25 West 45th Street, New York. 
Please enter my subscription to THe New Yorker for— 
0 1 Year—$5.00 0 2 Years—$7.00 
(Canada, $5.50; Foreign, $6.00) 


Subscribers ordering a change of address are requested to notify us at least three 
weeks prior to the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. 
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hunting! Here’s that 
small apartment, 
handy to everything 


—right size, right 
rents. 


iIford 


LEXINGTON AT 46TH 


1 and 2 
ROOMS 


Complete kitchen- 
ettes. Maid service. 
Immediate posses- 
sion. 


Jo SEPH 
MUSRER 


285 Madison Avenue 
Ashland 4110 
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“ADS” 


HEY’ VE brought us 
new friendships and 
cemented old ones. For 
true New Yorkers are 
quick to appreciate an 
earnest effort to meet 
their most detailed re- 
quirements. 


E value these 

friends—the new 
as well as the old. 
That's why we buy 
this space every other 
week. Won't you join 
us one day ? 


Mme. BARNA’S 
_ RESTAURANT 


8 West 50th Street 

















nedy’s play “The Constant Nymph,” 
which is drawing big houses to the 
New Theatre. But he will soon have 
to relinquish the part of the young 
genius in that attractive show, in or- 
der to keep an engagement on your 
side of the water, and many a per- 
fumed handkerchief will be wet with 
tears. 


URNING from the grave to the 

gay, one hears that the doorkeep- 
er at the Prime Minister’s residence at 
Downing Street has not been so much 
troubled this year by citizens of the 
United States coming to “touch the 
knocker.” This craze originated dur- 
ing the summer of 1924, and how it 
came about nobody knows, but, since 
then, many an unfinished cigar has 
been thrown into the roadway oppo- 
site historic No. 10 in order that the 
owner might go forward reverently 
and lay his quivering hand upon the 
heavy metal knocker. But as one 
form of diversion dies out, another 
invariably makes its appearance. The 
janitor at the house had a surprise this 
week in the form of a man limping 
his way to the house, barefooted and 
manacled. It seems he was a war 
veteran desirous of drawing atten- 
tion to some grievance. ‘This is the 
pleasantest thing of its kind that has 
happened since the days when women 
were agitating for the vote, and one 
lady, who could attract attention by 
no other means, chained herself to 
the railings outside the house, and had 
to remain there until a blacksmith 
could be found to break one of the 
links. Occasionally a cinema actor 
“does his stuff” outside the house. It 
is not surprising that Mr. Baldwin al- 
most invariably enters and leaves the 
house by the garden gate. It is so very 
disconcerting to have such an attractive 
door-step. Generally, you can expect 
to see anyone, or anything in the 
world, outside No. 10, except the 
Prime Minister. 


N°? DOUBT you have heard the 
rumblings of the Wavertree-Ep- 
stein controversy. “Iwo pieces of Ep- 
stein’s work were shown at the Au- 
tumn exhibition at the Walker Art 
Gallery in Liverpool. Lord Waver- 
tree’s father gave this Art Gallery to 
the city, and thus his Lordship felt 
free to criticise the exhibits at the 
opening ceremony. Of Epstein’s pieces 
he said: “Poor fellow ... he has 
done his best, but . . . many other 


poor artists could have done much bet- 
ter if they had done their worst.” 
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Where Hair 
Dyeing is an ART! 


When you have decided 
that the gray hairs are 
becoming a bit too nu- 
merous-—or that your hair 
is losing its original beau- 
ty in color, decide to 
come to Alexandre & 
Emile where hair-dyeing 
reaches the perfection of 
an art. 


Formerly 
AMBASSADOR HOTEL 
EAST 53rd St. 
PHONE PLAZA 1666 





























HEADLIGHT 


Does it burn brightly, day and 
night, half hidden under your 
hat? Why not grow some foliage 
to screen it? 
a 4 8% 

Let Saburo Institute diagnose your case 
and tell you the ‘truth about your hair. 
It costs nothing and imposes no obligation. 


If treatments are prescribed you have our 
absolute guarantee that these treatments 
will enable you to keep your present hair, 
or eliminate baldness in a reasonable time. 
You are the judge of results. 


Our methods are strictly scientific. Diag- 
noses are made in consultation with a 
physician. 

Come in today for Diagnosis 


HOURS: 10 A. M. to 8 P. M. Weekdays 
10 A. M. to 6 P. M. Saturdays 


SABURO INSTITUTE 


Incorporated 
“FOR HAIR GROWTH” 


25 West 43rd St. New York City 
Suite 603 Vanderbilt 5933 
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Of course, there was an immediate 
conflagration, in which it was revealed 
that Epstein was invited by the Com- 
mittee, with great deference, to lend 
the two criticised pieces, one of which 
is a representation of Mrs. Epstein. 
His Lordship appears to have decided 
that, after all, horse breeding offers 
him safer ground for authoritative 
criticism. Nevertheless, there must be 
some sympathy for a man whose father 
leaves an Art Gallery to a city, and 
who endeavors to respect the paternal 
memory by attending and by making 
such observations as occur to him. 


—C. B. T. 





ARE YOU ANEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS THAT WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. THE ANSWERS 
ARE PRINTED ON PAGE 82. 


1—Are the two lions in front of the 
Public Library exact replicas of each 
other? 

2—Where on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue is there located a retail display 
room of tombstones? 

3—What street was named for a 
butcher? 

4—Where is Blockhouse Number 3 
of the War of 1812 located? 

5—Beneath what bridge is there a 
baseball field? 

6—For how much was the block 
occupied by St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
sold by the city? 

7—Where is there an inn made of 
an old British warship? 

8—Where is the only lighthouse 
on Manhattan Island? 

9—Which is the longest inscription 
on any public building in the city? 

10—Where was the first house built 
in New York? 


THE YOUNGER 
GENERATION 


Babies, when they cry, 
Are enviable cusses, 
They lift their squawks on high 


In houses, cars, or busses. 


Ir Is UNBREAKABLE—You can even 
step on it without injuring it. A wonder- 
ful pen for red-blooded men.—Ad of the 
Fountain Pen. 

It is understood that hereafter only 
men will be recruited for the Army 
who are able to step on their fountain 


pens. 





















21 EAST 52°° STREET 
CORNER MADISON AVE. 


Som E there are who jealously and 
zealously gather into their capable hands 
all the furious and fussy responsibilities 
of maintaining a house in town... And, 
yes, their homes are comfortable. 


Others, there are, whom a New Eng- 
land matron might call “lazy”. But they 
don’t expect to outdistance their pro- 
verbially allotted three score and ten. So 
they sidestep household responsibility. 
They live at The Berkshire! Their homes 
are both comfortable and happy. Their 


lives—carefree! 


Your own suite at The Berkshire may 
be one, two, three, four or more rooms. 
Spaciously proportioned, generously 
high-ceilinged. Unfurnished or furnished 
by the capable hand of B. Altman & Co. 


And everything—maid and valet serv- 
ice; electric light and refrigeration; meal 
service in your own rooms—is included 
in your rental . . . Now ready! 


Mr. Martin Sweeny, Managing Director. 





BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 











Representative on premises. 


FEAse 3c ELLIMAN xc 


340 Madison Avenue 
Murray Hill 6200 
Branch 21 East 60th Street 
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Of comfort, courtesy and good 
hotel service. Each room is finely 
furnished and has a Servidor, bath 
and shower. No kitchenettes and 
no odors or errors of imitation 
cookeries. THREE fine restaurants 
sure to satisfy both budget and 
appetite. 


Che 
Alamar 
Hotel 


Broadway and 71st Street 
New York 


LATZ MANAGEMENT 


























EVERY DUDE TAKES HIS GALS 
TO THE GOL DERN 





a 
854 °EASTORs 
@ ALL SLICKED UP FOR SMART NEW YORKERS 
DINNER FROM SIX ° DANCING TILL TWO « 
® ONLY AMERICAN SUPPER-CLUB IN TOWN? @ 
S STUYVESANT 3290 J 








MOTORS 


Cow-horns — Chryslers 


and Cadillacs 


HE acces- 

sory  mak- 
ers seem to be in- 
dulging in an orgy 
of ideas. Many 
new devices flood 
the marts and 
strangely enough this month’s crop of 
innovations are mostly quite useful. 

There is the “Golf Caddy” (new 
style): a pair of nickel hoops attached 
to a shining post that screws into the 
running board. Nothing particularly 
new about it thus far, but on a close 
inspection one finds the hoops open 
up to such a size as to admit the car- 
riage of three full sized bags—a vast 
improvement over the old models. 

Then there is a little pencil of ordi- 
nary size that writes anything you 
want to write. Again nothing un- 
usual, but let the writer be driving 
along in his car; in the midst of some 
impassioned phrase he notices some- 
thing missing! It is the engine. He 
leaps forth, tosses up the hood and 
after locating the motor places the tip 
of his pencil against the pole of a 
spark plug. Half way up the pencil, 
behind a glass window in it, a red 
flame appears. That plug is all right! 
He knows it because were it not firing 
he would see no flame within the pen- 
cil. If you have a couple of bad plugs 
in your car you can have a lot of fun 
mystifying your friends with this little 
article which sells for one dollar. Our 
advice, is, however, not to write too 
much with it while at the wheel. 

Bearing in mind the high standard 
of hospitality New York is famed for 
and the large number of transients 
from the sticks so often in town, an 
enterprising company is manufactur- 
ing a horn that should bring tears to 
Texans’ eyes. It is in appearance quite 
usual, but its note is the mournful 
bleating moo of a lost cow. 

Twenty-five dollars may seem like 
a lot of money for this, but we have 
known many a wealthy sod-buster 
from way down somewheres who 
would give ten times that to hear his 
national anthem. “Rham’s Horn” is 
its name. 

Speaking of cow horns reminds us 
of cow pastures and that reminds us 
of mud as well as picnics and how to 
get out when stuck. Take a fence 
rail or some similar bit of wood, 
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T'U-X-E-D:O'S 





LIDO-PEAK—The ultra-fine 
in Dinner Coats as seen at 
the exclusive supper clubs and 
amongst the Smart Set. Favor- 
ed by New York’s best dressed 
men. Exclusive Banks Model. 
LIDO TUX LIDO ULTRA 


$55 *65 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
46 th Street 


Entrance on 
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THE 
as CHARM 
of CANDLE 
LIGHT 


A molten golden glow in the dining 
room or a purely utilitarian ray on 
the trail of a lost collar-button. 
That’s the charm of candle light. 
It serves the most plebeian as well 
as the most patrician uses. 


*““GOLD STRIPE” and ‘‘HOSTESS” 
TAPERED CANDLES 


are hand-dipped candles of the very 
finest quality, made in a wide range 
of colors—also in decorated styles. 





ee 
Imported and domestic glass, pot- 
tery and brass—only a few pieces 


of each style, but a wide variety of 
designs. Mostly our own importa- 
tions from nine different countries. 


THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP 
(Monogram Match Packs) 


588-Y MADISON AVENUE 
One door South of 57th St. Telephone, Plaza 4204 
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thrust it beneath the car in front of 
the back wheels, to which you tie it 
securely, as high up as possible. Then, 
put the car in first, and very slowly 
let in the clutch. The wheel that has 
been uselessly spinning ceases to spin 
and joins its fellow in exerting a de- 
cided lifting power which, when the 
wheels have executed a full half-turn 
(all they have room to do), will prob- 
ably have unstuck the car. For get- 
ting out of the picnics a fence rail 
might again be used to advantage, not 
tied to the wheels. 


LONG with several contempo- 

raries marcheth a new Chrysler 
“7(),” and it is more beautiful, if pos- 
sible, than those that have gone before. 
It is two inches nearer the ground, 
which makes for chic, has an electric 
clock on the dash, a priming choker, 
bullet head lamps and is generally 
improved. 

The roadster model makes provision 
for a windshield that folds into the 
rumble. This is really a darn good 
stunt, since, although a_ windshield 
will still further isolate already lonely 
rumblers, it gives them the feeling 
that their comfort is being looked 
after. 

The Sport Phaeton, too, has gone 
in for a bit of art nouveau in the pro- 
tection line. The side curtains are 
rigid and entirely independent of the 
top itself. A nice feature, because 
on windy days in November, when the 
sun is bright, the top can be let down 
and the passengers will be able to 
enjoy the sunshine without having 
their false whiskers blown off. The 
front seat is adjustable. ; 

Nice as is this advanced type cur- 
tain, it is more an adaptation than a 
creation, for the Lancia Lambda sport 
touring has enjoyed this feature for 
several years in connection with a 
winter attachment that the agency 
would generously provide for some- 
thing like the cost of a complete Ford. 


UCH attention is being paid 

these days to various color 
schemes. Cadillac are announcing 
five hundred different color combin- 
ations, employing all the colors of the 
rainbow and, we understand, fifty body 
styles. Think of it; two thousand five 
hundred possible combinations! <A 
man needs must have an unbeatable 
roulette system to make up his mind 
which one he wants. The “Caddies” 
are good cars though, and for many 
years have given stanch service—in the 
war too, by the way. —Eric Hatcu 


THE SWEEPING BEAUTY OF ITZ 
HOOD, TAE SUPREME ELEGANCE 
OF ITS APPOINTMENTS 
AND THE EXCELLENCE 
OF ITS MECHARISM 
ALL PROCLAIM 
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RENAULT 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY EXPRESION 


OF THE FRENCH CaViLizAtaee 
CARS FULLY EQUIPPED TAX INCLUDED FROM $1950 TO #12000 
719 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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Gruilsmeas Furnishing Goods. 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Clothes for 
the 
Horseman 
















Breeches, Boots 


Send for Brooks’s Miscellany 
The October Number is largely 
concerned with footgear 


BOSTON’ PALM BEACH NEWPORT Kits 
LITTLE BUYUILOING PLAZA BUILDING aJvonain BUILOING 
Tacuont con. Gonsvor Covers Rese 220 Gcuceve Avene 


Trees, Jacks 





























WHAT HANDWRITING 


Lunch Master of 

Afternoon Tea Ceremonies 

Dinner and Mgr. REVEA LS 

Supper George Kosloff Learn how to know character through handwrit- 


ing. An interesting study and a fascinating diver- 
sion, Free trial lesson. Booklet on request 


Monsieur X. de NICE 
2 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 


KATINKA 


109 West 49th St. 
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A Suite in a Smart Hotel 
near the Plaza—or a 
Wonderful Apartment 
Overlooking the Park! 


——S>r—— 


The 
WYNDHAM 


58th Street 
Near 5th Ave. and the Plaza 


A new and exclusive Apart- 
ment Hotel. Large sized in- 
dividual serving pantries com- 
pletely equipped with cup- 
board, and ice boxes with 
mechanical refrigeration. Ex- 
ceptional restaurant under ex- 
perienced management. 


SUITES OF 


12364 


Excellently Planned 


Early Occupancy 
Representative on Premises 


SUTTON, BLAGDEN 


@ LYNCH, Inc. 
12 East 54th Street 
631 Park Ave. Plaza 1100 


TT 


1125 
FIFTH AVE. | 


sunny southern corner 


overlooking the sylvan charm 
of Central Park. The acme 
of perfection in arrangement, 
detail and finish. One apart- 
ment to each floor. 


12 Rooms 


Gallery and Dressing Room 
Five Baths 
Only 3 Apartments Left 
Also 2-3 Room Doctor’s Suites 


Ready for Occupancy 


i DOUGLAS L. ELLIMAN é CO. 


15 East 49th St. Plaza 9200 


) “As YouLikelt’”’ ( 























NEW BOOKS 


“Angel,’ By Du Base 
Heyward, Who Wrote 
“Porgy? —A Third 
Panel of Louis Brom- 
field’s “Screen of Ameri- 
can Life”—Novels By 
Two of Mencken’ 
Friendly Enemies. 


ECAUSE of 

Du _ Bose 
Heyward’s ‘“Por- 
gy,” this depart- 
ment takes aim at 
his “Angel” in no 
little fear that the 
charge will bounce straight back and 
hit a simpleton. Reading, we felt all 
along that we must be overlooking 
something, that “Angel” must have 
more than we were finding. For 
while “Porgy” is none of last year’s 
two or three most impressive American 
novels, it is one we wish to heaven 
we had written; we would rather 
have maneuvered that hurricane up 
Charleston Harbor and whelmed 
Catfish Row with it than have con- 
ducted the whole career of Martin 
Arrowsmith. 

Certainly our interest in Heyward 
is stronger than our not very serious 
prejudice, avowed in a burst of lo- 
quacity last week, against characters 
who dwell in the Southern hills and 
profix h to “it.” Those in “Angel” 
are Carolina mountain whites. 

There is virtue in novelty, especially 
for attracting a jaded, as they say, re- 
viewer; and simply as components for 
a story (though also as anything else, 
for that matter) Porgy and his Bess 
and Maria and Crown were much 
newer and more striking Negroes than 
Angel and her father and her moon- 
shiner lover and her yellow-dog hus- 
band are whites. She is the splendid 
girl capable of a great, enduring love; 
Paw is the exhorter whose mouth is 
“a thin-lipped symbol of suppression”; 
Buck Merritt is as sterling a young 
nature’s-nobleman as ever ran a still; 
Stan, the husband, is a cowardly brute 
with a bit of low cunning. 

That you know them of old is no 
reason why you should complain of a 
Heyward’s renewing them, especially 
if he ties a good knot in their con- 
cerns; and he does it, to our satisfac- 
tion, by means of a marriage, when 
Paw, whose thin lips haven’t answered 
all his daughter’s infant questions, 
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Week-end at 
the Nassau 


Throw off dull care and take a rest. 
Two persons can spend the week-end 
at this resort for the minimum sum of 
$7 per day, including room and bath. 
Special entertainment attractions every 
Saturday evening. Phone Long Beach 


100 or write. Under new management. 


Sie NASSAU 


Long Beach LI. 


“‘New York’s Year-Round Resort’? $ 
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Destroy Your SAA 
Superfluous Hair & ROOTS 
Simple-Rapid- Harmless-GUARANTEED 
Sold everywhere~write for FREE Book 
One FREE demonstration at my Salon 
will convince you 


Berthe, 562 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Sa Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet engin’ 
“Eating for Health and aectoney Os 
been published for free distribution by th iS 
Health Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, 

Mich. Contains set of health rules, many of 
which may be easily followed right at home 
or while traveling. , Soe will find in this book 
a wealth of information about food elements 
if and their relation to physical welfare. 
1 This book is for those who wish to keep physi- 
cally fit and maintain normal weight. Not in- 
tended as a guide for chronic invalids as al! such 
cases require the care of a competent physician. 
Name and address on card will bring it without 
cost or obligation. 
HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE XC--- 548 GOOD HEALTH BLDG. 
BAITLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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finds that some man who lives a long 
way off, and who isn’t a hellish dis- 
tiller, is needed to make an honest 
preacher of him, and he and his God 
choose the middle-aged Stan, and 
Angel does their will. (Heyward, by 
the way, is as sensible as you would 
imagine about her “betrayal”; she as 
well as nature knows what she is up 
to, the night she detains her lover by 
the falls.) 

Once she is married and carted 
away to Stan’s cabin in lonely Bear- 
town, with Buck, on whom Paw. has 
informed, doing ten years’ hard, you 
think, or we thought—now for it, now 
this book is coming through. She is 
carrying Buck’s child, Stan drinks, she 
has not yet learned she has the moral 
edge on him. We suppose we looked 
for tragedy, for which there were all 
the ingredients and classical prece- 
dents. But Heyward had another, 
possibly a better, certainly a more or- 
iginal and more difficult conception. 
He would put her through the long 
ordeal he himself seemed rather to 
shrink from witnessing, her strength 
was to hold out, her love and Buck’s 
were ultimately to triumph—with the 
help of a dynamite blast touched off 
by Stan with the opposite intent. 

To make a long comment short, 
our wait for that blast grew pretty 
tedious. As often as we thought of 
“Porgy,” it grew saddening. There 
is no occasion for smiling at Angel’s 
literacy (which is accounted for), or 
at her, “Paw, what does adultery 
mean?” or at Buck’s honest blushes 
at the very beginning, when he happens 
to espy her ready for a swim. And 
there are good things in the novel— 
Paw’s revival, for one instance. But 
the question is whether it is good as a 
whole. Our venturesome answer is: 


“No ” 


5 NOSED, apart from “Porgy” (we 
did enjoy “Porgy”), of the four 
new novels on our mind this week, we 
call it by miles the least interesting, 
and Louis Bromfield’s “Early Au- 
tumn” the most, by about the same 
distance, though the authors of the 
others are those dependable English 
practitioners Walpole and Swinner- 
ton. 

This is not to say that “Early Au- 
tumn” sweeps us off our feet. Imnter- 
esting is just the right, approving word 
for Bromfield’s fiction. The new 
“panel” in his “Screen of American 
Life” deserves it better than either of 
the two preceding ones. Like them, 
it is a somewhat astonishing feat of 












“Clhe Voyage of Your Dreams” 


59 Cities <i me 
138 Days < 


25 Countries 
37,511 Miles 


S.S. RESOLUTE (004203 January 6, 1927 


©Anwund mWworld 


A cruise that offers the golden opportunity to see the wonder places 
of the world under the most favorable circumstances. The right seasons 
everywhere — the Holy Land at its best; Cairo in the brilliant social 
season; India in cool weather corresponding to our May; Peking, in 
Springtime; and Japan in Cherry Blossom Time. In*addition all the 
Oriental Ports of all other world cruises plus Siam,Borneo and Formosa, 


An extraordinary program of shore excursions included in the rates 
of $2,000 and up. One management on ship and on shore. 


Descriptive literature of the Fourth World Cruise will be sent upon request. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. 


General Agents 
35-39 Broadway, New York 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
131 State St., Boston 230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 
574 Market St., San Francisco 
or Local Steamship and Tourist Agents. 
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Carey ON LOCALE —- 


Speaking for The Sulgrave’s location on 
Park Avenue (although it really speaks for 
itself) we call your attention to the fact 
that it is close enough to shops and thea- 
tres to be exceptionally convenient — and 
far enough from them to be socially correct. 
In the matter of location, this, we contend, 
is the very quintessence of desirability. 
Now, add to this fact The Sulgrave’s 
splendid luxury of appointments, its rec- 
ognized excellence of cuisine and service, 
and you have, in toto, the complete apart- 
ment-hotel — your idea] town-residence. 
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ye YORER/ 
ARE PEOPLEWHO 
Di[CRMINATE 


—they will enjoy the at- 
mosphere of 1125 Park 
Avenue. 


—they will appreciate 
the marked refinements 
...the well-proportioned 
rooms...the generous 
closet space...real fresh 
air and daylight. 


—they will find best of 
all a minute perfection 
of detail that only veter- 
an owners and builders 
could produce...owners 
who,like themselves,are 
New Yorkers who dis- 


criminate. 
6,8 G9 ROOMS 


JULIUS TISHMAN 
& SONS, INC. 
285 Madison Avenue 


+[AT 90th STREET ]+ 


115) PARK AV 





executive capacity, performed by a 
young novelist with confidence enough 
for a Balzac; and like them, it is so 
elaborate and genealogical that until 
you get well into it, you can’t, so to 
speak, see the forest for the family 
tree. We stick to our view that his 
“American life” is a life of his own 
inventing, essentially romantic and re- 
moved from genuine things. Should 
he retort that he has no ambition to 
be a photographer, that Taxidermy has 
gone out and that he as a modern 
is after a Deeper Significance, we 
might mention Sherwood Anderson, 
who is likewise after one, and gets it. 

In the meantime, Bromfield says 
this “panel’s” subject is New England. 
Specifically, it is the Pentland family, 
at Pentlands, near Durham, and near 
the marshes and the sea. The tree of 
the family is as full of dead wood and 
general decay, it has as many tragedies 
of involuntary repression and tradi- 
tional self-denial as have been im- 
puted to any of the real New Eng- 
land’s old, queer clans. There is a 
lunatic in its branches, and among 
them flitters a virginal widow, Aunt 
Cassie, with her sharp eyes on every- 
thing and her frustrative beak and 
talons ever ready. Under the tree is 
Pan, in the groom Higgins, and the 
novel’s chief burden is the struggle 
between the potencies he embodies, and 
the new Englandism and Pentlandism 
Aunt Cassie does, grotesquely, for 
command of the behavior of old John 
Pentland’s daughter-in-law, Olivia. 

Its other burdens are a similar strug- 
gle of which old John is one sorry sur- 
vivor, and Sabine Callendar’s reprisals 
against Aunt Cassie. 

To repeat, these are interesting, 
not moving, to us. We were grate- 
ful for Bromfield’s plain labels; it 
helped to be told and reminded that 
Olivia’s gentlemanly lover, O’Hara, 
was a self-made Irish politician—for 
otherwise we shouldn’t have suspected 
it. We admire one feature of the 
plot very much: the bastardizing (done 
by discovery of a packet of old love- 
letters) of all the living members of 
the clan. They are not Pentlands, 
and the fact lets in a most effective 
irony, beside showing at a stroke that, 
in Bromfield’s opinion, the New Eng- 
land psychosis is wholly due to en- 
vironment and Puritan tradition. 


ALPOLE and Swinnerton can 
be taken together. They have 
quite a little in common, beside the 
thrilling circumstance that the one has 
been battling Mencken at long range, 
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Nomads 
Of New York 


All this scurrying around town 
that we've noticed lately. ... 
People hounding estate 
agents or gazing forlornly at the 
high windows of apartment 
houses. . . . It’s nothing to worry 
about—just New York’s annual 
outing. .. . The nomads of New 
York moving from one rented 
apartment to another. 


For reason or 
tenants must move. Rents are 
high. . . . A new building next 
door cuts off light. . . . Unde- 
sirables get into a building. 


real 


one another 


But these things can be avoided. 
Those that are now moving to 
1172 Park Avenue have already 


solved their problem. 


Here the tenants are the 
owners, and they decide who 
shall live in the building. Per- 
manent light and air to the West 
have been assured through the 
purchase of an adjoining prop- 
erty. There are no rents; 100% 
cooperative ownership is so favor- 
able that it costs 40% less to 
own a permanent home at 1172 
Park Avenue than to rent 
similar space in the same neigh- 


borhood. 


1172 
PARK AVENUE 


Corner 93rd Street 


Apartments of 

II and 12 rooms 
each with 5 baths 
$22,000 to $45,000 


Immediate Occupancy 


Full particulars will gladly be sup- 
plied to those who indicate their in- 
terest by making the request, or see 
the agent at the building. 


Douglas] -lliman & [p.. Inc. 
Selling and Managing Agent 
15 East 49th Street Plaza 9200 


Plans by Rosario CANDELA. 
Builder, Micnaet E. Paterno. 
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TIM 
EXPOSURES 


by SEARCHLIGHT 


Time Exposures are the 
Searchlight Profiles which 
have sometimes shocked 
their subjects but always 
thrilled their readers. 


They have been one of the 
most entertaining features 
of your favorite weekly 
ever since its bright and 
impudent beginning. 


They deserve the eminence 
of being made into the 
first New Yorker book. 


Here they are — Charles 
Chaplin, Otto Kahn, 
Theodore Dreiser, Max 
Steuer, Katharine Cornell, 
Thomas Beer, Ignace 
Paderewski — among 
others. It is a true por- 
trait gallery of our time. 


Who wrote them? Evad- 
ing that question has 
given more work to the 
New Yorker editors than 
almost anything else. Our 
only answer is that he is a 
keen satirist, with an in- 
timidating psychological 
insight and a mastery of 
keen-edged writing rare in 
our time. 





Special format $2.50 | 
& BONI & LIVERIGHT. 


GOOD BOOKS, N.Y. 



































The 
Brick Row Book Shop 


Importers, Booksellers 
19 East 47th Street 
New York 


30 Broad Street 
New York 


In a mellow atmosphere without 
the officiousness of the usual shop, 
the book-inclined can examine 
the rare Folios of Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Dryden 
and others. 


You can see the pleasant chubby 
XVIIIth Century editions of 
Fielding, Sterne or Smollett; the 
quartos of Goldsmith and the 
folios of Sam Johnson; or you can 
handle the rare “firsts” of Keats, 
Shelley and Lamb, Stevenson, 
Conrad and Kipling, which are 
well represented. 


And if you want the latest 
English book—or the most sought 
after American novel, it is to be 
had here, where all the functions 
of book-selling are handled pleas- 
antly. You are invited to visit 
us. 


Catalogue 28, of which we are 
printing a limited number, will be 
sent you upon request. It 1s 
worth having. 

Telephone 


Murray Hill 8367 Hanover 4375 



































A Novel of New England 
that smart New York 
will talk about! 


LOUIS 
BROMFIELD’S 





bold and brilliant chronicle 


EARLY 
AUTUMN 


A Story of a Lady 


HE third panel in Louis Bromfield’s 

“screen’’ of American life, of which 
“The Green Bay Tree’”’ and “Posses- 
sion” were the first two. This is the 
story of an old New England family, 
battling to save its worn-out traditions 
in the turbulence of modern life. 
A double love story weaves richly 
through the narrative. 


At all bookshops, $2.00 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
Publishers New York 














“Men have moments when they 
feel like children” 


Feminist papers please copy— 
Masculist papers—We dare you! 


FLORENCE GUY 
SEABURY’S 


Delicatessen 


Husband 


is the kind of book you 
chuckle over in private and 
then unload on your near- 
est neighbor, with a “Say, 
listen to this!” Illustrated 
in Clarence Day, Jr.’s 
own inimitable way. (See 
sample at top.) $2.50. 





STALLINGS & ANDERSON’S 


THREE 
AMERICAN 
PLAYS 


includes the original (uncen- 
sored) and the only printed 
text available of “What. Price 
Glory?” $2.50. 











Books that stay: 


Bullitt’s 
IT’S NOT DONE 
Sth Printing $2 00 
DeKruif's 
MICROBE 
HUNTERS 


8th Printing $3.50 





Lewis's 
MANTRAP 


5th Printing 2 00 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. 


383 Madison Ave., New York 
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“Tes the 


favorite nut of 
my family” 


“PIAHE good old mee-tee Walnut, ever 
associated with savory English 
inns, is America’s favorite nut, too. 
Every day I inspect sacks and sacks of 
fresh selected walnuts destined to grace 
the jovial festive board in a delicious 
salad, a plate of home-made nut candy, 
a simply ‘scrumptious’ nut cake, or as 
a dainty snack to whet the dullest 
appetite.”"—Cnar es S. Casu. 


7 CASHS 
mete TLUTS 


Mail Order Dept. 148-147 W. B’way 
Whitehall 5608 
202Fulton(Hud.Ter. Bidg.) 1254 B’way,32St. 
Hudson Term. Concourse 2175 B'way,77St. 
223 Fulton (nr. Greenwich)2381 B’ way,87St. 
309 Madison, 42 St 2529 B'’way,95St. 
Pershing 8q. Bidg. 68 Lenox, 114 St. 

650 W. 181 (nr Wadsworth) 
927 Prospect, 163 St. 


Philadelphia 
1513 Chestnut St. 45 South 13th St. 





and the other at this writing is re- 
ported all set to do it in some restau- 
rant. They are the two of those 
promising young Englishmen of yes- 
terday who still have claims to conse- 
quence to-day. Neither ever writes a 
bad novel, or is likely to write an 
exceedingly good one—though “Noc- 
turne” and “The Old Ladies” are 
good of their kinds, and there is some- 
thing to be said, reminiscently, for two 
or three others of Walpole’s, his 
“Duchess of Wrexe,” perhaps, and his 
“Green Mirror.” You can rely upon 
either for competent, intelligent, civil- 
ized entertainment, and we can for a 
very tranquil evening—if we did feel 
our hair rise when Agatha prowled 
into May Berringer’s room. 


S BETWEEN their new produc- 

tions, the honors, we think, go 
to Walpole’s “Harmer John.” His 
story, which is that of a finally self- 
sacrificed “Enemy of the People” of 
his Polchester, a cathedral town on 
the southern coast of England, is of a 
variety that does not appeal to us; we 
couldn’t begin to muster the sympathy 
and reverence he was bespeaking for 
John, and only his amiability and sav- 
ing common sense prevented our 
snorting as we snorted, long ago, at 
“V. V.’s Eyes.” What we liked was 
the cathedral town as such, with its 
petty social leader Mrs. Bond, and its 
clerical weevil Canon Ronder. 


WINNERTON’S ‘‘Summer 

Storm” is about a nice girl, an 
older, viciously self-centered girl with 
a variegated past, and a shy man. They 
talk to each other, about one another, 
in terms of abstractions like Frank- 
ness until more than one of their con- 
versations palls. At intervals, Swin- 
nerton does capital things with them. 
Our complaint is of the length of the 
intervals. The mystery of Beatrice 
and her wedding ring drags on till 
suspense almost ceases, and nothing 
keeps up a compensating interest. 


-ERE are three books well worth 
looking at. 

“Murder for Profit,” by William 
Bolitho, is a series of studies of ‘‘mass 
murderers,” from Burke and Hare to 
Landru and to Haarmann, the monster 
of Hanover. They are genuine 
studies, not shockers, and are excellent- 
ly written. 

“Tom-Tom,” by John W. Van- 
dercook, is about the history of Dutch 
Guiana’s bush Negroes, and their cus- 
toms, magic and lore, also about the 
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Exclusive 
Smartness 


Those who want to live 

on the most exclusive 

residential block in New 

York, in a distinctly smart 

establishment,will choose 

The Dorset for their town 
address. 


Hotel Apartments 
Unfurnished or furnished 
at Reasonable Rentals 


PAUL LENNON, Manager 


THE DORSET 


30 WEST 54th STREET 
Adjoining Fifth Avenue 


THIS IS A BING & BING 
BUILDING 






























Southwest Corner 


58" Street at 6 Ave. 
New York’s Finest 
cApartment Hotel 


Suites of 


12223 Rooms 


or more if desired 


Ready in October 


Many unusual features, and 
perfect layouts, of rooms, 
appreciated only by perso- 
nal inspection. Renting 
office open evenings 














Under the Direction of 
S. Gregory Taylor 


of the adjoining Hotel 
Buckingham 
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-“Ah, to Know Paris- 


and the French people, Monsieur, 







Here is a rare opportunity to brush up on your 
French and at the same time come into closer 
touch with the spirit of France and of Paris than 
by any other means available on this side of the 
Atlantic. Think of getting lots of entertain- 
ment and 12 splendid lessons in French for just 


|? 


“You must speak our beautiful language!” 
boulevardier, and he is right. 
breadth of France or meet any number of charming French people 
abroad or over here, but you can never really understand, appre- 
ciate or enjoy the charm that typifies everything that is French 
unless you have at least a “talking acquaintance” with the language. 
And what can be easier or more natural than to absorb 
the language unconsciously as you read delightful se- 
lections from current French newspapers, magazines, 
4nd comic papers? All these, with footnotes that explain 
every difficulty or allusion, you'll find in that popular 
little paper, 


LE PETIT JOURNAL 


Printed on glazed paper of good 
quality, carefully edited, profusely 
illustrated, Le Petit Journal covers 
a wide range of topics, interesting 
to Americans—t ravel, fashions, 
Old World customs, world events, 
humor, general news. The work of 
the best comic artists in France is 
reproduced in every issue. From 


Next TWELVE ISSUES for 


Are here oe 


one thing is necessary— 


So says the vieux 
You can travel the length and 


time to time it prints the scores and 
delightful lyrics of the latest Pa- 
risian songs. It is just long enough 
so that you can read it thoroughly 
twice a month. No one human 
being could possibly read the 
quantity of French dailies and ma- 
gazines from which the choicest 
items have been culled. 


Only $1.00 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
Garden City, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $1 for which kindly send me Le Petit 
ournal for your special trial offer of 6 months (12 issues). 


| I nrinmnessenmeticien 


one dollar. Order Le Petit Journal for yourself 
or for your friend who is interested in France or P 
studying French. Address 
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Monsieur et Madame ! 


Vous trouverez 
tous les nouveaux 


chez 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Ave., New York 
English Spoken Here! 


livres francais 
9 





























BENTLEY SCHOOL 
145 WEST 78th STREET, NEW YORK 
A progressive day school for a limited number of boys 
and girls, from four to twelve. 

ALL DAY PROGRAM, 9 a. m. to 4p. m- 
Supervised play period 1.30 to 3.30 p. m. 
Visitors welcome. 

Further information on request. 




















Costs less than bookcases 
a less a 

we umanizes your home 

Rte ... It’s Being Done! .... 

Tene Write or phone for details 

tie #2) THE BOOKSHELVERS 

|__|} 517-A Bast 139th St.,N.Y. Mott Haven 5680 
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Books Frines® 
First 4S Standard 
Editions eee Editions 


BOOKS 


New Yorkers invariably go to 
Himeba: & Browne. An immense 
stock ahd intelligent assistants make it 
easy to find just what one seeks. Prices 
are GUAR. ID to be as low as 
any other shop and every purchase not 
meeting your full approval is returnable 
What more can one ask? 


Write for catalogue 


HIMEBAUGH ¢ BROWNE 
Booksellers and Stationers 
4 East 46 Street 


for credit. 
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How do you 
take your 
movies? 


O you rank the movies as 
the eighth art? Or do 


you embark for them as on a 
trip to Coney? In either case, 
you'll get a lot of entertainment 
from the gossip of the studios, as 
reported in “Sub-Titles” every 
day in the Evening Post. 


The specialty of this column 


is aiming the barb of satire at 
the author who worships be- 
fore the celluloid 
star who would outshine the 
sun 
measures art by thousands of 
supers and millions for settings. 
But it’s just as quick to call a 
good one as to damn a sham. 
“Sub-Titles” is an entertaining 
daily feature. 


idol—the 


itself—the director who 
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In looking for an 
apartment with sound 
construction, excel- 
lent design and per- 
manently fine service 
one eventually comes 
to a French building. 
Why not*begin with 
one?” = 
The French apart- 
ments and apartment 
hotels offer a wide and 
interesting variety: 


THE FRED F. FRENCH 
MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


350 Madison Ave. Vand. 6320 

































































Large Living Rooms, Woodburn- 
ing Fireplaces, Casement Win- 
dows, Ele trical Refrigeration, 
Architectural Beauty, tion 


P| 
{5-4-3 ROOMS 
GAINES VAN NOSTRAND & MORRISON - 


Age 
41 Fifth Ave. "Seu uyvesant 2166 
4 NEW MEROWIT BUILDING 

















Liberian 
knows both. 
tionally well. 

“The Woman Who Did” is Grant 
Allen’s once notorious novel. It isn’t 
much good, as his fiction never was, 
but it is amusing as the scandalous 
book that stirred up the monkeys in 
the rainbow nineties—ToUCHSTONE 


Negroes, Vandercook 
He too writes excep- 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


THE ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 
PRINTED ON PAGE 73. 


1—No; the tails are curled in each 
case towards the steps. 2—N. W. cor- 
ner of 119th Street and Fifth Avenue. 
3—Mott Street—named after Joseph 
Mott. 4—Morningside Drive at 123rd 
Street. 5—-Beneath Queensborough 
Bridge at 59th Street and First Ave- 
nue. 6—One dollar in 1859. 7—The 
Macedonian Hotel, City Island. 8— 
At Fort Washington Point, near the 
foot of West 180th Street. 9—On 
the General Post Office, 8th Avenue 
and 33rd Street. 10—At 41 Broad- 
way in 1613, by Adrian Block. 


A FLOWERY DESCRIPTION 
My dear, he’s simply mignonette, 

His smile is zinmnia and slow, 
He makes me feel I can forget 

The men who are so golden-glow. 


[ never saw such courtesy, 
It’s really quite geranium, 
I love the way he looks at me, 
His eyes are too chrysanthemum! 


His voice is just—well, columbine 
Describes it best: I wish you’d hear 
The cosmos cadences divine, 
When he just speaks my name, my 
dear. 


I hope I'll dance with him at tea, 
I’m daffodil about his socks, 
His very glance carnations me, 
And makes my heart go flutter- 
phlox! 


—PAaTIENCE EDEN 


Woman Builds Big Apartment House 
with Roof on Top.—Florida paper. 


These women, what will they think 
of next? 


. 
“This explosion and its cause will be 


dully investigated,” said Secretary Wil- 
bur.—New York paper. 


Yes, but is this news? 








MAYFAIR HOUSE ¥é 
HAS LITERALLY 
Everything! 


HE convenience of an ac- 
cessible location and the dis- 
tinction of a smart address— 
a patronage composed of and 
restricted to desirable people 
—a cuisine under the direction 
of a prominent chef—and a 
personnel old in experience, 
in a hotel that is new, with a 
year-old advantage of success- 
ful operation. 


Furnished or Unfurnished . 


Service Pantry, with Refrigeration, 
in each suite 


Mloitoir House. 


610 Park cAvenue, at 65th St. 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL ze 


4S 
i) Edward H. Crandall, President @ 
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ALVIRAS. 


Individualism shown 
in BOBS by the noted 
f HAIR SCULPTORS 


JZ JOUN, ARTHUR & OTTO 
45 East 49th St.,N. Y. Plaza 1737 


Wren. 








| Gy Sa TO SWIM 


with grace and ease. Effective reducing 
methods; exclusive pool; instruction by 
international exponents. 

Send for Booklet M 


MARY BEATON SCHOOL 
OF SWIMMING 
1 West 67th Street 
Trafalgar 3162 Susquehanna 8440 














BERMUDA — $60 
Complete information on steamships, hotels, tours and 
WEST INDIES CRUISES 
S. S. “‘Reliance’’ 

For booklets and reservations apply to 


BERMUDA TRAVEL & INFORMATION 
BUREAU, 139 E. 57th St., N.Y. Regent 4881 
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HE BUCKINGHAM 
completes its first 
year with the enviable 
reputation of having 
exceeded its promises. 
Its residents are now 
enjoying the comfort 
and luxury of asmooth- 
running and well-or- 
dered menage with none 
of the vexations usual 

to the First Year. 
S. Gregory Taylor 


occupancy, 


desirable suites. 


Zhe 


101 West 57th St. 


“The First Year” 


cAvailable for immediate 


a limited number of highly 


The Outstanding Apartment Hotel 
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Immediate 
Possession! 


Absolutely completed and 
largly occupied, you"may 
move in at once—or 
select your suite now and 
move in at your leisure. 
A new apartment hotel with 
serving pantries. Unfurnished 


or furnished. 1,2, 3 or more 
rooms at reasonable rentals. 


Telephone Trafalgar 4100 


CARL LETSCH 
Manager 


RESTAURANT NOW OPEN 


THE ALDEN 


225 CENTRAL PARK WEST 


North Corner 624 Street 
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TELL ME ABOOK TOREAD 


These Are a Few of the Recent 
Ones Most Worth While 


NOVELS 


Earty Autumn, by Louis Bromfield (Stokes). 
Noticed on page 77. 

Tue Time oF Man, by Elizabeth Madox Rob- 
erts (Viking Press). A Kentucky poor-white 
and her life and her world as they feel to her. 
Fine for a “select few”’—and it will do its 
own selecting. 

INTRODUCTION To SALLY, by “Elizabeth” (Dow- 
bleday, Page). The loveliest of girls and 
’er *usband, the son of a most refined Mamma. 
More or less fun for anyone. 

Tue Gorpen Dancer, by Cyril Hume (Doran). 
His quest of a dream girl leads Wells to go- 
getting, and past it. As tender as Barrie, and 
with more g—, ah, backbone. Delightful. 

MarTHA AND Mary, by J. Anker Larsen 
(Knopf). This novel has much for those who 
take their fiction fairly hard. They should 
also try “The Time of Man.” 

Tuat Last InFirmity, by Charles Brackett (John 
Day). An amiably satirical story about social 
superiority. For those who like ’em light, but 
are rather demure and fastidious. 

NicGer Heaven, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 
Harlem scenes—and the view that the bright 
New Negro’s race is but skin deep, though 
he has a pretty bad time with such a skin. 

Suow Boat, by Edna Ferber (Doubleday, Page). 
This way to a nice, juicy story agreeably 
smothered with local color. The boat’s troupers 
played little towns on the Mississippi. 

Cuevrons, by Leonard Nason (Doran). Very 
readable for the doughboy-in-France stuff, and 
for some of the homely humor. 

Hor Saturpay, by Harvey Fergusson (Knopf). 
About a warm-blooded girl in a town long on 
moralist and short on eligible men. 


And Don’t Overlook— 


Tue Sirver Spoon, by John Galsworthy (Scrib- 
ner’s). RounDABouT, by Nancy Hoyt (Knopf). 
Tue Sitver STALLION, by James Branch Ca- 
bell (McBride). Two or Turee Graces, by 
Aldous Huxley (Doran). 


SHORT STORIES 


Desits AND CreviTs, by Rudyard Kipling (Dou- 
bleday, Page). It contains stories better than 
any in his “A Diversity of Creatures.” 

Tue CasuaRINA TREE, by W. Somerset Maugham 
(Doran). Well worth while if you like 
Maugham’s later fiction. 

Snort Turns, by Barry Benefield (Century). 
His “Chicken-Wagon Man” was a success, and 
some of these do him much more credit. 

Tue Music From Bexninp THE Moon, by James 
Branch Cabell (John Day). There were only 
3,000 copies. You can’t have ours! 


GENERAL 

Murver For Prorit, by William  Bolitho 
(Harper). Noticed on page 80. 

Tom-Tom, by John W. Vandercook (Harper). 
Noticed on page 80. 

Tue Story oF Puitosopuy, by Will Durant 
(Simon & Schuster). Seriously, a full set of 
“Stories” like this would afford a pretty 
decent education. 

Ninon pve Lanctios, by Emile Magne (Holz). 
Fact, as opposed to legend, about Ninon the 
epicurean. 

On THE Trait oF ANCIENT Man, by Roy Chap- 
man Andrews (Putnam). He can’t write 
much, but he can tell how those dinosaur eggs 
were found, and he is pleasant company. 

Mr. anv Mrs. Happock IN Paris, France, by 
Donald Ogden Stewart (Harper). Good fool- 
ing, with no little point to it. 

Topay AND Tomorrow, by Henry Ford, with 
Samuel Crowther (Doubleday, Page). Two 
things it goes far to explain are his five-day 
week, and the other side of all the Ford jokes. 

Evcene O’Nert, by Barrett H. Clark (Mc- 

Bride). A commendable item of ‘Modern 

American Writers.” 












reasons 


why people 
dine at the White 


‘Ohe Breakfasts 
“ohe Luncheons 
‘Ohe Dinners 





All prepared and 
served inimitably. 
Among other rea- 
sons are the charm- 
ing setting and the 
accessibility. # # 


This is Murray 
Hill’s successful 
apartment hotel. 
Suites of 1,2, 3 and 
4 rooms, with 
serving pantries. 


HOTEL 
WHITE 


Lexington Avenue 


at 37th Street 





Managing Director OSCAR WINTRAB 

















America’s Most Modern Theatrical School 


128-130 
East 58th St. 
New York 
Plaza 4524 





John Murray Anderson-Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


Day and Evening Classes 
Foremost Teachers in America 
Twelve leading New York Producers and Directors 


actively associated with the School. Rare oppor- 
tunity for placing trained and talented students. 


Classes in every type of Dance, Dupma, Beonte and 
Costume Design, Musical Comedy, Playwriting. 
Stage Direction and Management. 


SEND OR CALL PERSONALLY 
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FORMAL + 





The criterion of perfection is per- 

formance, not price. At the “Villa 

Venice” the charges are in keeping 
with the service rendered and 
resultant satisfaction. 


No Couvert 
Charge 





Amusement Is a Recreation 


Not a Drug At 


"Ten © 


*“1Q” EAST SIXTIETH STREET 


Wonderful “Villa Venice” 


_ LUNCHEON TEA | 


Famous Hungarian Hussar Symphony “Villa Venice” Dance Orchestra 


“Villa Venice” Dance Orchestra 
and Hungarian Hussar Symphony 


‘‘This place and its entertainment are incomparable—unique.”’ 


and its Music 


—_—_—_—o 9 





DINNER 





‘f DANCING 


SUPPER 





“Villa Venice’’ Dance Orchestra J 


Scr Aeernnd 


—Charles Morton Bellac 


Dancing Divertissements by 


NORTHWAY & CHILDS 


Be sure to phone reservations to “Jean” Regent 
6000 to reassure you of a very 
interesting evening. 
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that starts Wel] — 


20 for 20¢ 















wins favor as you smoke~ 


sold everywhere 
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In On Short 7 ear 
and ends by making a 

t ead Sie Cr, Sees Cigarettes have found a 

H . \\ place of honor in pockets and hand- 

Brie Oniewtac tear bags & leaders in almost every club and 


community in the United States. 

Tried them yet? Say MARLBORO 
next time you walk up to a cigar counter ! 
They lend an added charm to smoking. 


Mild as May | 
LO for’ LO 


CIGARETTES 


Created by PHILIP MORRIS & Co., Ltd., Inc. 
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MARMON announces 


the new series (seventy-five) with custom built 








% , . . 

Re > bodies in the advanced mode + 
Marmon now presents its proudest achievement 

in twenty-five years of fine car building -}+ many ingen- 

arms of Marmont family ious new refinements have developed the already famous 

of France, from which 

Marmon name is derived Miarmon motor and chassis to newer heights of smooth 
and quiet operation -- among the wide variety of distinguished body styles 
you will find the one exactly suited to your needs and tastes -+- new 


pleasures are in store -}- new experiences await you + --§ - -- + 


EL PEER also complete line of standard cars, $3195 and upward, f.o.b. factory 








